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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


We send with this week’s paper to many 
of our subscribers bills for the ensuing 
year’s subscription. Others will receive 
theirs next week, This is done that no sub- 
scription may be allowed to expire for 
want of timely nofice. Subscribers will 
oblige both us and themselves by remitting 
as promptly as possible, that no interrup- 
tion may occur in the delivery of the 
paper; and will do well to send their money 
either by postal order registered letter. 
Our readers have already had some inti- 
mation of what they may anticipate in the 
course of the year. No one—whether he has 
hitherto taken it or not —can afford to be 
without the Christian Union for 1880. 
New Subscribers sending $3.00 now for a 
year’s subscription will receive the paper 
for December free. 


or 


A four-page Supplement accompanies this 
number of the Christian Union. 


Che Outlook. 


Even if it were the ‘‘ little game” of Southern 
Democrats to join in the invitation to leading Re- 
publicuns to canvass Louisiana, for tue purpose of 
disproving the charge that free speech is unknown 
in that State, it was a wretchedly poor ‘‘little 
game” on the part of Republicans to refuse the 
invitation lest the proof sbould be afforded. It 
is a national misfortune that Secretary Sherman 
was compelled to decline the opportunity to put 
Republican truths before Southern audiences, 
though we do not question the genuineness of his 
assigned reasons—the imperative demands at this 
present season of his public duties. The same 
cause does not exist in the case of others invited; 
but the only one whose acceptance is at this writ- 
ing reported is Lieut.-Gen. Woodford of this State. 
Gen. Woodford proved his moral courage a few 
years ago in attacking soft money in Ohio ata 
time when even the Ohio Republicans were in- 
clined to treat it very respectfully; and he is 
again, possibly, three or four years ahead of his 














more timid contemporaries in consenting to dis- 
cuss Republican principles before Southern audi- 
ences. It does not take as much courage, gentle- 
men, to stand on a Northern stump and wave a 
red rag at a hypothetical and distant Southern 
bull as it does to go before Southern audiences to 
present calmly and dispassionately National prin- 
ciples. And you greatly underestimate the intel- 
ligence of the American people if you imagine 
they cannot appreciate the difference. 





It is very easy to ridicule the Grant ‘‘boom,;” it 
is still easier to under-estimate it. Gen. Grant 
has some elements of strength that no one else in 
the United States possesses. He is probably the 
second choice of several of the most notable can- 
didates, Senator Conkling, Senator Blaine, and 
possibly Secretary Sherman; his three years’ ab- 
sence bas effaced from public memory the errors of 
bis administration, while its good fruits remain 
uneffaced and ineffaceable; his public receptions 
abroad have considerably added to his popularity 
at home, for it 1s a weakness of the American 
people, which they bave not yet outgrown, to over- 
estimate foreign judgments and under-estimate 
their own: we had even tosend Mr. Moody abroad 
before we would crowd to hear him ourselves; his 
past bistory renders him above all other men the 
representative of Nationality, and the election of 
no other man would be so decisive a notice to the 
South that the North intends to preserve at every 
hazard that authority of the central government 
which it fought through four years to maintain; 
at the same time there is no Northern man whose 
election would be more readily acquiesced in by 
the South; and, finally, on certain great, though at 
this juncture measurably subordinate issues 
Gen. Grant has been uniformly in sympathy with 
the great body of the American people: the 
honest payment of all debts, individual, State, 
National; the maintenance in a high degree 
of efficiency of the public school system; the 
governmental control, by State or Nation, or 
both, of the great railroad corporations; justice 
and equal rights to all foreign races, whether 
Irish, German, African or Chinese; the civil rights 
and the education of the Indians, and the protec- 
tion of the rights of property from the lawless- 
ness of Communism. The latest indication of 
unexpected strength is in the South; there are re- 
ported from various sources indications that he 
would be the most acceptable Northern Repub- 
lican to Southern Democrats, and might even com- 
mand a considerable white vote. The talk about 
a ‘‘non-partisan candidate” is of course non- 
sense, if by that is meant a non-party candidate; 
for the President of the United States must be 
elected by a party and represent its principles; but 
it is doubtful whether «ny strong Republican can- 
didate could be found who would be less obnox- 
ious to the best elements in the Democratic party. 
Meanwhile the ‘‘ silent man” preserves his silence 
on the question whether in any event he will be a 
candidate or not. 


The warning which we gave three weeks ago to 
our country readers against dabbling in Wall 
street stocks has received emphatic indorsement 
from the course of events. Wise men learn from 
the experience of others; most men learn only 
from theirown. The speculative fever ran high 
and spread far. Farmers, clerks, country mer- 
chants, young lawyers, teachers, even clergymen, 
caught the fever and poured in their orders on 
Wall street brokers for the purchase of stocks of 
which they had no knowledge. In some instances 
buyers were found for certificates representing 
mines that had not been worked for years. The 
business of the street nearly or quite doubled tor 
the time being, and seats in the Exchange appre- 
ciated in value 100 per cent. The old speculators 
took the occasion to unload all the old unsalable 
truck which they had accumulated from the dé- 
bris of previous panics; men on the street who 
knew how to measure the fluctuating pulse sold 
out their stocks on a rising market to the self- 





conceited wiseacres who imagined that, without 


experience and at a distance, they could compete 
with gray-haired gamblers on the spot. Any fool 
can speculate; they have learned by this time 
that every fool who does is sure, sooner or later, 
to lose his money. Dealing in speculative stocks 
is like playing at a faro table; the professional 
gambler is the only one who has a chance. Last 
week the crash came. The bubbles which for the 
few weeks preceding the innocent-hearted children 
from the country bad been chasing broke in their 
bands; even the strongest and best stocks declined 
from one to five per cent.; the wisest brokers 
refused to execute country orders without the 
cash in hand; the speculative stocks dropped to 
nothing, to be picked up by the old stagers and 
put away in their pigeon-holes for use on the next 
All Fools’ Day; and the clerks, country mer- 
chants, teachers and clergymen retired for the 
time being poorer in pocket but richer in experi- 
ence, sadder and wiser men. 


The Indian Commissioner’s report, we quote from 
the New York ‘‘ Tribune’s” abstract, indicates that 
wherever the experiment of civilizing has been 
fairly tried it has been reasonably successful; that 
during the past year there has been a general and 
steady advance in civilization, without parallel in 
any previous year; that from all except the five 
civilized tribes in the Indian Territory there is a 
call for lands in severalty; that there is a largely 
increased desire for agricultural implements, 
wagons and other instruments of industry; and 
the Commissioner declares that past experience in- 
dicates that the only way to promote civilization 
among the Indians is to give each head of a family 
180 acres of land, and to each unmarried adult 80 
acres, inalienable and free from taxation for 
twenty-five years. This is a movement in the 
direction of those more radical measures which we 
briefly discuss once more jn anothercolumn. The 
Commisssioner calls for ‘‘a penal settlement for the 
confinement and reformation of the more turbu- 
lent and troublesome individuals among the 
Indian tribes.” This may be a “ pressing want.” 
but, pray, what has Florida done that the Com- 
missioner should propose to inflict this Indian 
Botany Bay upon that beautiful but unfortunate 
State? 


Secretary MacCrary’s army report adds very little 
to the suggestions of General Sherman already 
epitomized in the Christian Union. He heartily 
indorses General Sherman’s advice that the effect- 
ive force of the army should be raised to 25,000 
men. He considers that the Government should 
persist in its demand for the surrender for trial and 
punishment of the Ute Indians guilty of murder— 
a demand which the country will unitedly indorse 
even if it should lead,as prominent officers believe, 
to a farther Ute war. He reports the measurable 
success of Captain Eads’s jetties; the suecessful and 
continuous maintenance of the channel already 
obtained being a matter yet to be proved by 
actual trial. 


The Belgian system of towing has been tried 
experimentally on the Erie Canal with a suceess 
which augurs well for a decided increase in the 
efficieney of the canal for transportation pur- 
poses in the future. A fleet of boats has come 
through from Buffalo to Rochester, ninety-six 
miles, in thirty-nine hours. Two wiles and a half 
an hour does not offer severe competition with 
the railroad in point of speed; but it averages 
nearly a mile an hour better than the male. In 
the Belgian system a wire rope is stretched along 
the canal and run between wheels on the canal 
boat; the power is applied to these wheels; and 
thus the boat is made to pull itself along by a sort 
of a hand-over-hand process. The canal boat is a 
steambcat with wheels working in the air on a 
wire rope instead of in and on the water. 


The war between Chili and Pe.u and Bolivia 
in alliance, provoked, as the Christian Union ex- 
plained last June, by the persistent encroachments 
of Peruvians and Bolivians on Chilian territory, 
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appears to be approaching a decisive issue. The 
Chilians followed up their brilliant naval victory, 
which resulted in the capture of the ‘‘Huascar,” by 
an attack on Pisagua, Nov. 2d. A fleet of sixteen 
sail speedily silenced the batteries back of the 
town, the Bolivian troops defending the city re- 
tired, and the Chilians took possession. The re- 
treat continued toa point about fifteen miles from 
Iquique, where the allies united and are reported 
to be awaiting attack, and, if defeated, will retire 
to Iquique. They number about 9,000, as against 
a Chilian force of 12.000. At last accounts the 
Chilians were within a march of a day and a half 
from the position of the allies. The Chilians are 
the better disciplined and are supported by a 
strong fleet. 


Several of the leading Irish agitators have been 
arrested and held for trial on the charge of violat- 
ing the laws against sedition. Eminent counsel 
have been engaged to defend the prisoners and an 
exciting State trial is anticipated. Large meet- 
ings of sympathizers have been beld in various 
parts of Ireland and others attempted in Englaud, 
where, however, with the exception of one at 
Birmingham, they have been thinly attended. 
The recusant tenants at Balla have surrendered 
to the threat of eviction, a fact which goes to in- 
dicate that the inflammatory feeling in Ireland is, 
however widespread, not very profuund. 








THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 


HERE are laid on our table almost simulta- 
neously three papers: the Annual Report of 
Brigadier-General Crook, giving account of his mil- 
itary operations in the Department of the Platte; 
the Rev. H. A. Stimson’s address before the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association at Chicago on the In- 
dian Question, and a copy of the ‘‘Herald and 
Presbyter ” containing a friendly criticism of the 
demand of the Christian Union for the absolute 
and entire abolition of the Reservation system. 
The first two papers answer the last. 

General Crook gives in some detail an account 
of the outrages, heretofore briefly reported by us, 
practiced on the Cheyennes in attempting their 
enforced removal to a siekly and hatefal Reserva- 
tion from which they had made good their escape, 
and sums up his quarter-century experience by 
saying: ‘‘During the twenty-seven years of my 
experience with the Indian question I have never 
known a band of Indians to make peace with our 
Government, and then break it, or leave their 
Reservation, without some ground of complaint.” 
Mr. Stimson follows up a terrible indictment of 
the Anglo-Saxon race by demanding exactly what 
the Christian Union has demanded for these many 
months. 

‘Treaties must give place to personal rights. We must 
provide something better for him than a Reservation; that 
is, life in a community for which we have provided no law, 
no courts, no police, no officer other than an anomalous 
“agent,” no ownership of land, nothing, in short, that all 
civilized people regard as the first element of civilized life, 
and without which the congregate life of bodies of men is 
impossible.” 

That ‘‘ something better” is formulated in reso- 
lutions which demand for the Indian a legalized 
standing in the courts of the United States, owner- 
ship of land in severalty and the full rights of 
American citizenship. All this indicates progress 
toward wisdom and liberty in dealing with the 
Indians. 

We believe in a radical change in the national 
treatment of the Indian; but we do not propose to 
set aside the treaties in disregard of the true in- 
terests of the Indian tribes. Tu stand by and see 
them wasted and destroyed by the flux of civili- 
zation, which always throws forward men of force 
and too often men of rudeness and violence, for 
fear we shall violate some past pledge or treaty 
is neither wise nor humane. We are not arguing 
in favor of the Government nor of this nation as 
if we wanted to obtain from tbe Indians rights or 
privileges which they have and we covet. We 
look upon their condition as one sure to grow 
worse and worse before the advance of the vari- 
ous interests of civilization, and it is a question 
of humanity and religion, In what way can they 
be rescued from this impending ruin? If there is 
any better way than by bringing them into the 
same relations as that which the individuals o1 
other races sustain, let the ‘‘ Herald and Presby- 
ter” indicate it, 





The treaties of a hundred years ago cannot be 
maintained against the advancing tide of civiliza- 
tion. Look at the treaties of Europe. As nations 
change their interests change, and with the 
changes in the stream of affairs they either have 
to change their treaties or to lose them. They 
tread them under foot. Treaties for partition of 
provinces and kingdoms have all gone to pieces; 


_and treaties will continue to go to pieces so long 


as men attempt to bind future generations to 
courses of conduct over which they have no 
control. If men should enter into a treaty that 
they would not permit an eclipse the treaty would 
be perfectly good till the time of the conjunction 
of tbe planets; and no longer. Three centuries 
have proved that no document can make barbar- 
ism sacred from the intrusion of civilized indus- 
try; it would be as easy to dam up the Mississippi 
with bulrushes. 








WHAT SHALL I DO? 


‘“‘T am a student and must shortly engage in some par- 
ticular calling. How can I be assured what professien it 
is right I should adopt? Am I merely to be guided by the 
conviction that Iam adapted by nature and training to 
fill usefully and creditably a particular one. ee 


N general the well balanced man is one who 

finds it most difficult to ascertain where he be- 
longs, because he is like a marble, he wfll roll east, 
west, north or south equally well. Where this is 
the case, and the man has no preponderating wish 
or taste, but a vague state of mind to which all pro- 
fessions are alike attractive or alike indifferent, 
he must either adopt the advice of others or take 
the first opening that presents itself. The mis- 
fitting of men to their vocations is among the most 
mournful incidents of human life. Hundreds 
and thousands of men go through life doing re- 
spectably well that which gives them a livelihood 
without finding in it oace in their whole life op- 
portanity to develop that for which God really 
sent them into this world. There is many a man 
preaching respectably poor sermons whom God 
sent into the world to be an inventor and mech- 
anician. He has abandoned that for which he 
was built and is as absurd in that which he has 
taken up as a duck waddling along the ground— 
being made to swim—or a locomotive off the 
track. There are a great many men engaged in 
farming who are fit to be judges, and who are 
indeed the natural judges of the men among 
whom they live, and accepted by them assuch. A 
great many who are born for fine art and taste 
suffer desolating hunger and thirst all their lives 
long while steadily, if not resignedly, performing 
some mechanical drudgery for which they are ill 
fitted, or not so well as an ordinary immigrant 
would be. Notwithstanding this, a man ought to 
be sufficiently versatile to follow and bend to 
thte law of necessity. We once found the son 
of the Superintendent of Education in Prussia 
breaking stone on the road back of Cincinnati. It 
was an honorable thing of him to do—instead of 
begging to go out and earn his dollar or dollar 
and a half by stone-breaking. We once met with 
a hostler and gardener studying a geography 
of such an abstruse type of instruction that we 
could not follow it, though we had a college di- 
ploma, and on questioning bim found he both 
read and spoke Latin and read Greek, though he 
could not speak it. He was adapted to something 
higher than the work in which he was engaged; 
but it was infinitely more creditable to him to 
take it up and do it well than to go about the 
street soliciting charity. 

All through society we find men harnessed to 
things for which they are unfit, and often under 
the guidance of misjudgmwents of devout friends. 
A youth whois the pet of his family, whose health 
is a little feeble, whose passions are weak and 
who lacks impetus, his mother thinks is apostolic, 
and fit to be a St. John of the present time, and 
must be a minister. He is a ‘‘ good boy,” and 
he is cosseted and goes through schoo! under her 
sheltering wing, and goes through college with no 
great power but with no ill-repute, and is very 
pious, emerging a sweet, lovely, feeble man. He 
slides into a pulpit, if the Lord does not take him 
home by consumption, and in a few years he 
graduully settles down into a feeble preacher of 
traditional beliefs or mild moralities, It would 
seem from his moral qualities that he ought to be 





else than moral qualities. Spirituality is excellent 
powder, but if you have not a strong cannon in 
which its energies can be concentrated, and a 
weighty ball to be propelled by them, what good 
is touching off the powder? 

Practically there are only three directions to be 
given to a young man, or to any man, asking 
this most perplexing of questions: What shall I 
do? 

I. Consult your own tastes and inclinations, if 
you have any. Go where your iustincts and na- 
ture take. you; but do not mistake the incidental 
rewards of a profession for its real work and sup- 
pose yourself called to journalism because you 
like to see yourself in print, or to the ministry be- 
cause you like to declaim before an audience. 

II. Consult parents, guardians, teachers, anyone 
who knows you, who knows life, and in whose 
practical judgment regarding the adaptation of 
men to work you can trust. In other words, first 
use your own comuon sense and then supplement 
it by the common sense of others, 

IIl. In the absence of clear guidance from these 
two sources, follow the Scripture motto: Wuhat- 
ever the hand finds to do, do it with thy might. 
Ordinarily the best thing for any man not driven 
by his instincts into a calling is to take up that 
which lies next him and put into its performance 
such judgment and activity as shall indicate what 
he is good for, and if he can show that he is com- 
petent for something higher yet he will be called 
up toit. In the selection of their vocation in hfe 
there are many men who sit down at the head of 
the table and when the Master comes in he starts 
them clear down to the bottom. It is a great 
deal better for a man to take the first seat that 
offers itself to him, unless he has a rational con- 
viction that he belongs somewhere higher. 








RULES FOR FAMILY PRAYERS. 


LWAYS have them before breakfast. The 
older persons are often famished, especial- 
ly if they have been up for an hour before 
breakfast, and the children are in a hurry to get 
through to go to their breakfast; or perhaps are 
not up at all. It is always best to have devotional 
exercises fasting, and the children will be much 
more apt to hurry in their dressing if they are in 
danger of being late to their prayers than if they 
are only in danger of getting a cold breakfast. 

Never sing at prayers. The children are likely 
to enjoy the singing. In this way the self-denial 
which is one of the chief advantages of family 
devotions will be wholly lost tothem. If, how- 
ever, you must sing, select bymns which the chil- 
dren cannot by any possibility understand, and 
tunes which they cannot enjoy—‘‘ Windham ” for 
example. If the baby wants to join, do not let 
her. She does not understand harmony and might 
make a discord. 

Read the Bible through in course. This will 
give you the genealogies in Numbers, and Ezra. 
What could be more inspiring to devotional life 
or more helpful to practical living? Never read 
less than an entire chapter. You may, however, 
divide the 119th Psalm at the divisions marked in 
it, for some allowances must be made for weak- 
nesses of the flesh. 

Take the ‘‘ Long Prayer” as your model for 
family prayers. Begin with the creation of the 
world and go down to the Second Coming of 
Christ. Always include the Presi sent of the United 
States and the Pagan Nations. Never refer to any 
home matters, or to any member of the family by 
name; if you should doso the children might guess 
what you were praying about. 

Never use the Lord’s Prayer and give the chil- 
dren a chance to unite with you in repeating it. 
This is a dangerous copformity to Episcopalianism. 
Aud how dreadful it would be if one of your chil- 
dren should become an Episcopalian Christian! 

Either never iivite your servants to come to 
come to prayers—this is not what you hire them 
for—or else insist that they shall come in, and 
discharge them if they refuse. Either plan has 
its advantages; and it is hard to say which is the 
better of the two. 

If you will carefully observe these simple rules 
you may be reasonably sure of pleasing the devil 
as much by your family prayers as by any other 
actions of your day, and quite certain to train up 
children who will hate family prayers with a per- 


@ preacher; but a preacher requires something ! fect hatred. 
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THE SOUTHERN QUESTION, 

‘T\HE Fall campaignois over; its heats have for 

| the present passed away. It is probable that 
the real campaign will turn largely if not entirely 
upon the Southern question. Before we embark 
in it and political passion clouds the judgment, it 
is a fitting time for us of the North to ask ourselves 
the question: What is our responsibility for the 
Southern question? Does any of the blood of 
Yazoo County ery out from the ground against us? 
Is it any fanlc of ours that the Negroes cannot 
live and labor in peace in Mississippi? Will any 
Negro parish in Louisiana rise up in judgment 
against us? Leave tbat mote or beam in our 
Southern neighbor’s eye alone for a moment and 
consider the question whether there is mote or 
beam in our own. If only he who is without sin 
can cast the first stone there must needs be some 
self-questioning before the stoning begins. 

For over a century the Soutbern States bad 
been going to school to Slavery. She was an effi 
cient teacher; they were not altogether apt pupils. 
She trained them in inhumanity, ignorance, idle- 
ness, barbarism. She taught them that the laborer 
had no right to his wife, his children or his own 
soul. He was tenant at sufferance of bimself; 
liable to be dispossessed at a moment’s notice by 
his master. She taught them that a little knowl- 
edge was a dangerous thing; that only the few 
should be educated; and when her labors were 
stopped by civil war there was not a free-school 
system in any slave State. In some States there 
were schools where boys could get admission in 
forma pauperis, but no common school for rich and 
poor. She tanght them that to labor was a dis- 
grace, to be idle was honorable. She made labor 
a badge of servility and bondage. She did what 
she could to make the fairest portion of the Ameri 
can continent a barbaric community, without 
liberty or fraternity or equality, without diffused 
education or general industry. It is amazing that 
she accomplished so little, and that after three 
geuerations there still remained in her school-room 
so much true philanthropy, general int: lligence, 
honest industry and Christian civilization. 

The school mistress has been driven away; her 
ruler has been broken into a thousand pieces; her 
authority has been taken from her. It cost a hard 
struggle. To doit we expended twenty-seven hun- 
dred millions of dollars and three bundred thou- 
sand lives; how many lives were practically de- 
stroyed by wounds received, disease engendered 
and moral demoralization produced there are no 
statistics to indicate. 

For fourteen years the Southern States have 
been out of school. But what have we done to 
give them a better teacher? What have we done 
to eradicate the lessons of the old teacher; to in- 
culeate liberty, humanity, universal education 
and honest industry?. The whole North united to 
drive out the old, but it has been left to a very 
few in the North to furnish the new. No cost was 
esteemed too great to prevent disunion; but we 
have expended notbing to promote union. We 
were wisely lavish in the war to emancipate the 
South, both white and black, from the barbarous 
despotism of slavery, but we have been unwisely 
niggardly in measures to educate her since. Do 
men gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles? It 
would seem as though we thought so. For during 
the last fourteen years we have been pricking our 
fingers against Southern brambles of a century old 
plantivg, and’ not only crying out with pain, but 
with wrath as well, that the cut down bramble- 
bushes do not yield grapes; or at least that the 
grapes do not grow up of themselves after we have 
cut down the brambles. 

Let us see what we might have done, and what 
we have done. 

The civil war left the South devastated; its 
cities burned with fire; its iands untilled; its old 
labor system destroyed; its money wor'‘hless; its 
debts enormous. We might have done something 
systematically to aid in rebuilding its cities; in 
furnishing seed and tools for its fields; in reorgan- 
izing a system of free Jabor. We have done a lit- 
tle in special exigencies, as at Savannah and 
Mewpbis. But in the main we have left the 
Southern States to manage their own bankrupt 
estates, and are amazed at the dishonest insolv- 
ency which wildly aggravates the distress by 
propositions of repudiation; we have left them to 
manage their own labor problem, and are aston- 





ished that a centurvy’s education in Nlavery’s 
school has not taught them how to organize free 
labor, which neither Ireland, England nor the 
Northern States have yet so organized as to run 
without friction. 


The war left the South withbardly asingle native | 


representative of free thought or free institutions, 
and with no other freedom-loving constituency 
than the just emancipated slaves. In the polit 
ical campaigns which have followed we have not 
sent a single representative man from the North 
to pre-ent Northern principles to Southern audi- 
ences. We have left them to be represented by 
men who went into the South as the bee-hunter 
goes into the forest, to get all the honey he can 
find hived by others’ industry. It is said that 
Northern wen could not speak with safety in 
Southern communities. The receptions awarded 
to Henry Wilson prove it false. But if it were 
true, what then? Have we no statesmen who 
dare bazard life and liwb for liberty and country? 


A million anda half of soldiers hazarded their | 


lives on S uthern soil for freedom. If we have 
not a score of statesmen who dare do the 
is high time we got anew breed. 

We might have put the literature of freedom 
into every town and village inthe South. During 
the early days of the Reformation France swarmed 
with colporteurs who came from Geneva, carrying 
with them the literature of Protestantism, and 
France was honeycombed with the new doctrine 
spite of the Guizes, and of Catberine, and of the 
Pope, and of the whole train of watching bishops, 
archbishops and cardinals. How many colpor 
teurs of the literature of freedom have carried it 
into the Southern States’ A hundred? A score? 
A single one? One tree press lives feebly at At- 
lan a; perhaps some others at other points: but 
where we ought to have a score of electrie liguts 
we have a single flickering and feeble candle— 
and we wonder at the darkness. 

We might have recognized the fact that a balict 
without intelligence behind it is a bludgeon, and 
that the first need of any republic founded on 
universal suffrage is universal education. We 
might bave recognized the truth that if we were 
to confer suffrage on the South we were bound to 
confer with it a common school system. We 
might have resolved to solve the Southern prob 
lem by the only method which gives any hope ot! 
solution; namely, by establishing a free-school 
system in every State that bad none. The Chris- 
tian community has had prescience of the evil of 
iguorant suffrage, and has done something to pre- 
vent it: the children of light have been wiser than 
the children of this world. Christian philanthropy 
has sent a few hundred teachers at the expense of 
some few millions of dollars, chiefly to teach the 
blacks. No availuble statistics give the exact fig- 
ures; but bere are the Nortvern voluntary appro- 
priations in round numbers, as nearly as we can 
ascertain them, for aiding schools and churches in 
the Sonth: 

American Missionary Association......... 

Methodist Episcopal Board.................. 2,600,000 

Methodist Episcopal Freedman’s Aid Society 1,000,000 

Baptist Home Missionary Society 1,000,000 


same it 


The work of the Episcopal and Presbyterian Boards 
in the South we have not been able to obtain. 
But if we estimate these conjointly at $3,000,000 
more we shal! have an aggregate spent in the 
South for education in the fourteen years of 
$10,000,000. We make no mention of the Pea- 
body fund, for the work of a siogle Northern 
man is not the work of the North. In four years 
twenty-seven huudred millions for destruction; 
in fourteen years ten to twelve millions for con 
struction. And we wonder that the regeneration 
is slow! 

The latest report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion lies before us. Massachusetts may be re- 
garded as one of the best equipped of the Northern 
States; with a school population of 297,000 its 1n- 
come for school purposes is $4,000,000. Georgia 
may be regarded as one of the most prosperous of 
the Southern States; with a school population of 
394,000, it has a school income of $434,000. Its 
school population is nearly one-third larger; its 
school tax is pearly nine-tenths less. The com- 
bined school population of the States of Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas aggregates the same as that of New York 
State; in round numbers, a million and a half. 
New York receives a school tax of $10,000,000; 


the six Southern States a school tax of $2,200.000. 
One spends seven dollars for each person of school 
|} age; the other one dollar’and a half. And we 
wonder at the lack of intelligent voting and the 
supremacy of demagogism in the Gulf States! 
Something can be done, something bas been 
| done, by private enterprise to plant and foster 
public schools in the States impoverished by war 
and bankrupted by bad financial management iv 
peace. But the problem is too great for private 
The 
Republican party could inaugurate no wiser meas- 
ure than one appropriating a liberal amount to be 
expended in promoting acommon school education 
in those States whose need is greatest and whose 
provision is least. Such an act would be a wit- 
ness to the sincerity of our good-will. It would be 
an act of national preservation; it would cost 
less than prolonged sectional strife; it would pro 
tect the free citizen more effectively and more 
economically than he can ever be protected by 
the artwy. The teacher will cost less and do more 
for national unity and authority than a sergeant. 

Is it objected that such an appropriation would 
be unconstitutional? If the nation may expend 
twenty-seven hundred miilions to strike down 
treason armed it may expend twenty millions, if 
need be, to prevent it irom evertaking arms. An 
ounce of prevention is as constitutional asa pound 
of cure. A national fund is as constitu- 
tional as a national police fund. Is it objected 
that the Nation has no right to interfere with the 
work of education by the S‘ate? We answer that 
the way to prevent the necessity for national in- 
terference at a bundred points4s to make it effi 
| cient at one ortwo. When every local community 
bas been educated to guard its own liberties the 
nation will no longer need to guard the liberties 
of any local community. In the words of Dr. 
Francis A. Walker in summing up the conclusions 
of his well considered work on ‘* The Wages Ques- 
tion,” ‘*‘ Government cannot relieve itself from the 
necessity of frequent and minute interferences 
with industry to so great an extent as by insisting 
on the thorough primary education of the whole 
population.” 

Whether the indifference of the North to the 
poverty and ignorance of the South be a beam or 


mote it is high time it were plucked out of our 
eye. 


enterprise. Generosity is sometimes wise. 


school 








ARE WE A READING PEOPLE? 
Y ES! as compared with other peoples. No! as 
compared with what we ought to be. 

The population of the United States is forty mill- 
ions; eight million families, in round numbers. 
The aggregate circulation of the religious press is 
about one million. Seven eighths of the house- 
holds in the United States do not take any re- 
ligious paper. 

The circulation of *‘ Harper’s” and ‘‘ Scribner's 
Magazines” combined is about 250,000. The eir- 
culation of all other monthly magazines does not 
probably aggregate double that amount. Seven 
million households without a monthly magazine. 

Cannot afford it? There is no country in the 
world where art and literature are so cheap and 
so good. In Wycliffe’s time many a farmer ex- 
changed a load of hay for a few puges of Wycliffe’s 
translation of the Bible. This Fall apples are 
$2 50 a barrel. A barrel less of apples in the cellar 
will give the household a good weekly newspaper 
through most of the year. The best art of the 
world is brought within the reach of meager in- 
comes. The ‘Saturday Review” has been ex- 
umining ‘‘ Scribner’s Magazine,” and as a result of 
its examination declares that the best engraving of - 
to-day is to be found not in England, France nor 
Germany, but in America. Engravings which 
cost in production a thousand dollars can be 
bought on our streets and in our cars for twenty- 
five cents. And we have the word of the most 
dyspeptic journal in Great Britain that this art is 
the best in the world. 

The same is true of literature. ‘‘Cheap and 
nasty ” are two words which no longer go together. 
The best pens are giving the highest literature at 
the lowest prices. Macarthy’s ‘‘ History of our own 
Times,” sold in England for nine dollars, is sold by 
Harpers in their Franklin Square Library for 
twenty cents. The English Ciassics—Essays of 
Macaulay; Poems of Goldsmith; Sketenes by 
Thackeray—may be bought for twenty-tive cents a 
volume. In more permanent forms, bound and 
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adapted for the family library, the best history, 
biography, travels, science, may be had in such 
series as Appleton’s ‘‘ Popular Science” and Scrib- 
ner’s ‘‘Epochs of English History” for a price 
which puts it within the means of any family 
whose daughters will dispense with an extra rib- 
bon or two, whose sons will drop a cigar a day, or 
whose dinner table will spare the doubtful advan- 
tage of a dessert. Almost any one can afford to- 
day to have a family library—the best literature, 
the best art—who cares more about ministering 
to his mind than to his stomach or his vanity. 
We are awazed at the number of families in this 
country which have no library. Perbaps a single 
weekly newspaper, probably a few chance books 
pushed iuto their parlor by canvassers and a few 
highly ornamented specimens of the binder’s art 
on the center table, and nothing else; and litera- 
ture in America is so cheap and so good. 

But we are improving. The Chautauqua Liter- 
ary and Scientific Circle, the Home Studies plan 
of Boston and the various reading clubs, some 
account of which has heretofore been given in our 
columns, are all good indications. So are the 
cheap libraries, which are by no means confined 
to novels. All these are precursors of the time 
when a house without a library will be as rare and 
as pitiable as a house without a larder. 

The Christian Union will commence next week 
a series of articles by different writers of eminence, 
the object of which will be to promote reading 
and to guide readers. Mr. Sweetser, who has 
made a special study of our car and news-stand 
literature, will give some account of what people 
are reading; Mr. Perkins, of the Boston Public 
Library, will give them some advice what to read; 
and Mr. Cook, Edward Everett Hale and Edward 
Eggleston will give them information as to how 
to read to advantage. Mr. Beecher may add some 
counsels respecting books, and **Laicus”’ a letter or 
two on howto form them into a well-arranged 
library. We also expect to give, in connection 
with these articles, alist of books carefully selected 
by the editors for the family library. 


NOTES. 

The Christian Union goes to its readers this week 
laden with as many good things as a Thanksgiving 
dinner table, aud having for the most part a distinctly 
seasonable flavor. Among the contributors are John 
G. Whittier, Susan Coolidge, Rose Terry Cooke, 
Lizzie W. Champney and Bishop F. D. Huntington of 
Central New York. Mr. Whittier’s verses will be 
read not only with the affectionate regard which 
anything from his pen excites, but with even deeper 
interest in their vivid picturesqueness and spiritual 
significance. Those by Miss Woolsey touch a minor 
chord and echo the sadness with which we watch the 
dying of the year. Mrs. Cooke’s story ought to be 
helpful to many of our readers. There may not be 
those who have sinned as John Carter did, or who, if 
they have, would find precisely the same opportunity 
for expiation; but anyone who has anything on his 
conscience this Thanksgiving dayin the way of unre- 
pented sin may take a lesson from this strongly de- 
lineated character. Mrs. Champney’s story, while of 
a lighter cast, is not less interesting or in its way sug- 
gestive; while that by Miss Francis, with its realistic 
goblins and childlike children, ought to convey with 
the entertainment itis sure to afford a wholesome 
lesson. The service which ‘‘ Laicus” describes may or 
may not have taken place in that ideal parish— 
Wheathedge— but it certainly did take place in 
a certain Brooklyn church a yearago, with the result 
very much as “‘Laicus” describes it. Perhaps in another 
year it will be adopted in other churches where the 
formal method of observing the day has long since 
thinned the congregation and chilled the minister. 
There are among our readers, we doubt not, disabled 
and infirm people whose reason for thankfulness to- 
morrow willappear to them small and their burdens 
greater than they can bear. Let them read Dr. Hun- 
tington’s letter and see if it does not bring them a 
message of comfort and strength. There is no one so 
disabled or infirm that he may not extract. even from 
the jimitations that environ him some cause for grati- 
tude and renewed consecration. Among the writers 
of reviews this week are Eliot McCormick and C. L. 
Norton. Mr. Beecher discusses the occasions on 
which men may be righteously angry. To the Sunday- 
School Department we add, as we shall weekly 
hereafter, a paper by Mra. W. F. Crafts. 





It is a curious defense for the hop-skip-and-jump 
method of studying the Bible that was offered at the 
Massachusetts Sunday-school Convention. Dr. Ran- 
dolph maintained that it is quite as systematic as the 
sermons of the ministers who criticise it, and Mr. Pe- 
loubet should furnish a better system before criticis- 
ing the present one. Dr. Randolph is mistaken in 
fact. A much more systematic review of Bible teach- 





ing was afforded last year by the Sunday evening 
course of lectures by Mr. Beecher on Old Testa nent 
history and by the successive course which Dr, Taylor 
of New York City bas delivered on David, Elijab, 
Paul aud Peter tuan was afforded by the fragmentary 
International course. But even if Dr. Randolph were 
correct in fact it 13s a poor defense of a system which 
proposes to give a systematic acquaintance with the 
Bible to say that it does so as well as sermons which 
profess no such object. As to Dr. Talbot’s proposi- 
tion, if sound, it would put an end to all criticism. 
There are few, if any, book critics who could furnish 
a better commentary on the Sunday-school lessons 
than Dr. Talbot’s is; but there is no reason why when 
bis lessons are offered to the public the book critics 
should not criticise them. {ff the seven years’ game 
of “ hop-scotch” through the Bible can find no better 
defense than this it may well cry, Save me from my 
friends! 

On this subject a correspondent from Missouri 
writes: 

“ At the end of a seven years’ career you suggest improve- 
ments. They are good. They are made in direct interest of 
the great ends sought by all Sunday-school teaching. But 
they are hardly given a thought. Why?’ Their adoption 
would involve a departure from tbe established routine. 
New thought must be given the subject ; a more difficult and, 
possibly, less remunerative set of “lesson helps’? must be 
published, and some time must certainly elapse before anew 
routine could be established. The dread of machine teachers 
to be alive, the reluctance of publishers to forego for the 
public good any part of their prospective gains—these are the 
reasons why your most excellent suggestions failed to gain 
even a respectful hearing.”’ 

There is some ground for this suggestion; but there 
is another reason why the proposed amendment is 
disregarded. The International committee are afraid 
to undertake a systematic doctrinal or even an ethical 
study of the Scriptures lest the present system should 
break into denominational systems. The danger 
would be real and serious; bevertheless the result to 
be obtained is sufficient to justify the hazard, and we 
believe that courage and resolution could easily over- 
come the danger. 





Two correspondents—one a Baptist clergyman of 
Penusylvaniu, the other a Congregational clergyman 
of lowa—criticise Dr. Bacon’s suggestion for a change 
of the week of prayer to the last week in Lent. The 
first writer thinks such a change would do nothing 
practical to bring about greater union: 

“What will be added to the union which already exists ¢ 
Episcopalians and all the rest of us meet now on Sunda} at 
our respective places for substantially the same end. Will 
they, by such a change as is proposed, be induced to regard 
other Christian bodies as real churches and other men as true 
ministers ofChrist ? and will they join witb others in consid- 
ering the subjects suggested by the Evangelical Alliance, or 
willthey recognize only what,is prescribed through the chan- 
nels of theirown church? If such results were in any way 
likely to follow from the change I would rejoice in it with 
all my heart, for these would prove the existence of a real 
fellowship. But with all deference for the opinions which have 
been expressed I will say that I cannot see what will be added 
to the union we now have unless these things do result. 

E. W. 

The other writes : 

“The week of prayer is largely followed by revivals. In 
my own experience. though there have been po revivals 
there has been a manifest difference in the congregations 
and the prayer-meetings, both in number and spirit. This 
is not unlikely owing in part to its coming at the commence- 
ment of the year, when many are made somewnbat thougbt- 
fulby the season. Whether this is so or not there must be 
time after the week for its peculiar results to develop and 
be secured. This could not so well be at the Easter time if at 
all. It could notso well be even at the beginning of Lent. 

Cc. A. 

These are questions for our Episcopalian brethren 
to auswer, and we shall be glad to publish any answer 
which they may afford. They are certainly pertinent. 
So is the suggestion of ‘‘C. H.’’ (lowa). These reasons 
militate very strongly against the last week of Lent 
but not with equal force against the first week. But 
there are many reasons why in the cities and larger 
towns the first week in the year is an infelicitous one 
for the non-liturgical week of prayer. 


We learn with great regret that Dr. Edward Eggle- 
ston, of the Church of Christian Eadeavor, Brooklyn, 
E. D., is ordered to abandon all work for the present 
and to sail for Europe for a three mouths’ vacation, 
as the only remedy for nervous and brain trouble 
induced by overwork. Dr. Eggleston has been at- 
tempting to do two men’s work without taking— 
as every sucb man should take—two men’s rest and 
vacation. It would bea public calamity to have him 
laid aside either from the ministry of the pulpit or 
that of the pen; and we hope that he will return from 
his vacation not only strong in health to take up his 
multifarious duties but wise to perform them in mod- 
eration. The church in Lee avenue will be supplied 
by different ministers in his absence. 


The * Presbyterian " surprises us by the disrespect 
which it shows for the Westminster Catechism. It 
says: 

“ Weare publishing, buying, and using more copies of the 
Westminster Catechism tnan at any period of the Church’s 
bistory, and hear no voice lifted asking for a new one. * The 
old is better.’ ” i 

Is it possible that the “‘ Presbyterian ” has forgotten 
that it was the Jews who said of the old wine of 
Pharisaism, “ the old is better,” as a reason for re- 
jecting the new wine of the Gospel? 





SONNETS. 
By JOHN GREENLEAY WHITTIER. 
THE WORD. 
’ VICE of the Holy Spirit, making known 
Man to himself, a witness swift and sure, 
Warning, approving, true and wise and pure, 
Counsel and guidance that wisleadeth none ! 
By thee the mystery of life is read; 
The picture-writing ot the world’s grey seers. 
The myths and parables of the primal years, 
Whose letter kills, by thee interpreted 
Take healthful meanings fitted to our needs, 
And in the soul’s vernacular express 
The common law of simple righteousness. 
Hatred of cant and doubt of human creeds 
May well be felt: the unpardonable sin 
Is to deny the Word or God within! 


THE BOOK. 
Gallery of sacred pictures manifold, 
A minster rich in holy effigies, 
And bearing on entablature and frieze 
The hieroglyphic oracles of old. 
Along its transept aureoled martyrs sit; 
And the low chancel side-lights half acquaint 
The eye with shrines of prophet, bard and saint, 
Their golden tablets traced in holy writ ! 
But only when on form and word obscure 
Falls from above the white supernal light 
We read the mystic characters aright, 
And light informs the silent portraiture 
Until we pause at last awe-held before 
The One ineffable Face. love, wonder and adore. 








THOUGHTS FOR SILENT HOURS. 
TO A PERSON DEPRESSED BY DISABLE- 
MENT. 

By THE Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntineton, D.D. 


W* find it hard to suit ourselves to our limita- 
tions. It is the harder because we are not 
sure just where the boundary lines that hedge us in 
were meant to run, and so doubt whether submission 
to what we call our “lot” may not be a tame con- 
tentment on dishonorable terms. The walls about our 
weakness appear to be movable. If sometimes they 
contract and close us in with an awful fatality like 
the cell of the Italian prisoner, at other times a touch 
from without on some secret spring seems to press 
them back, or they recede by the resistance of our 
own will. Traced through all its manifold forms, this 
dark consciousness of inability, this concealed but 
proud quarrel with our incapacity, this fretting at the 
ball and chain, this perpetual disparity between aspira- 
tion and attainment, or purpose and performance, is the 
least ignoble sorrow of our life. Itis the muffled under- 
tone of countless congratulations, boasts, autobiogra- 
phies ; a shadow pursuing the brightest triumphs on all 
the fields of high endeavor. It is the motif of the 
Greek tragedies, and the tragical element in all every- 
day callings that lie above the level of a dull servi- 
tude to routine or necessity. It is the respectable in- 
gredient in many sentimental confessions. How many 
artists are this moment near to despair over the sur- 
prising unlikeness of the labored image to the pure 
ideal, or even to the common-place ‘ original” sitting 
there in the chair! How many honest-minded preachers 
have one miserable hour every week at the fading 
vision of the sermon that was to be but neveris! How 
many careful and troubled house-keepers wake in the 
night to think over with pathetic mortification the 
domestic failures of the day before! Some noble na- 
tures, though not the very noblest, have taken a grim 
sort of satisfaction in a desperate chafing and fighting 
at a clond which they knew they could not grasp, or 
at an iron mountain which they knew themselves help- 
less to either lift or climb. 

One is struck with the discovery, on reflection, how 
many sorts of wretchedness resolve themselves into 
modifications of this one distress. The old word 
“straitened”’ expressed it graphically. Saint Paul uses 
that, and over against it sets the idea of ‘‘ enlargement.” 
Most kinds of mental trouble are due to shortened 
faculties. Physical pain, to be sure, is a distinct sen- 
sation; still we suppose we could rid ourselves of it if 
our power over nature were extended. Welfare is asso- 
ciated with ability; ease with mastery. There is a 
strong repose. ‘The mountains shall bring peace.” 
Give us wit, wisdom, great resources, and we could 
beat down malignant enemies, or escape into a realm 
of tranquillity. It is not irreverent, but the contrary, 
to consider that here was the suffering of our Lord 
himself in the flesh. Agony came to him as a conse- 
quence of his voluntary surrender of his heavenly 
fullness and almightiness. Parting with these, such 
suffering as befalls limited natures was inevitable. He 
did not go in search of suffering—that would have 
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been a vain asceticism. He was in search of the souls 
of men. Suffering was a necessary incident, and un- 
speakably helpful to his getting a hold on humanity 
und atoning for sin. The glory of the Incarnation was 
that, in order to redeem the race by uniting it in faith 
to himself, he left the other glory which he had with 
the Father before the world was. Veiling the Godhead 
for a while, there were things whigh he could not see. 
Waiving temporarily the right which he had, with- 
out “ robbery,” of being in ‘‘ the form of God,” there 
were facts in the compass of the universe which he 
did not know—‘‘ the day and the hour.’ The limita- 
tion was self-limitation; yet once chosen it must be 
borne in all its accompaniments of grief. ‘‘ Yet learned 
he obedieuce by the things which he suffered.’’ Men 
persist in presenting Christ’s bodily anguish at Geth- 
semane and Calvary, and all its visible signals, as the 
proofs of his passion. Doubtless the Scriptural war- 
rant for this is owing to the universality of physical 
pain, and the need that the agony should be such as is 
‘*common to men” in man’s lowest estate. But all 
have suffered in mind, heart or conscience know 
well that anguish there is far more exquisite, terrible, 
and therefore more powerful in its effects, whether 
exemplary, or propitiatory, or as an appeal for sympa- 
thy. It cannot have been otherwise with the Son of 
Man. Taking our nature upon him, he took its liability 
to pain in every one of its capacities and organs, the 
lower and the higher; 7. e., he took the mortal limita- 
tions put upon an absolute, perfect, untempted, ineffably 
glorious and blessed life. 

How grandly this fellowship in suffering with the 
Divine Sufferer ennobles the narrow room where you are 
obliged to lie still and wait! Pondering this august 
partnership, not the less tender because it is so mysteri- 
ous and not the less natural because it is supernatural, 
I think you will come to find your chamber to be a wide 
and consecrated place; your ‘Valley of Achor” a 
‘*door of hope.”” Through the strait gate, and beyond 
it, you see a boundless liberty. But that is not all. 
We are often too apt to postpone the benefits of dis- 
cipline, seeking compensations in the next world while 
we need them and might as well have them inthis. All 
that we know of the redemption was wrought out 
here, in human conditions. Accepting your present 
restrictions as a part of that vast system of subjec- 
tion whereby the whole creation ‘‘ groaneth and travail 
eth in pain together until now, waitiag for the mani- 
festation of the sons of God,” you will be aware of a 
holy exaltation in being counted worthy to share in 
so sublime a plan. Little questions as to what the 
specific cause of your trouble may be, how long it will 
last, whether it is out of proportion to other people’s 
troubles, will subside. A good and brave soldier ex- 
pects no very special consideration for his private 
wound. Loyalty to the cause orto a living leader 
transfigures the unsightly, aching gash. You may not 
be able to say in what precise way your personal dis- 
order is to make mankind better, or indeed to help any 
particular soul. This is just one of those cases where 
faith has to act as a spiritual eye: and it is sometimes 
an assistance to faith to escape from particulars into 
a generalization. What can be meant by that won- 
derful saying that an apostolic man can “ fill up that 
which is behind of the afflictions of Christ” in his 
flesh ‘‘ for his body’s sake, which is the church’? It 
means a great deal orit means nothing. Who could not 
adjust himself to any limitations if he knew that, in a 
sense real however mystical, he is thereby not only 
conforming to the Eternal Father’s order for his child 
but contributing his best and worthiest offering to the 
supreme relief and joy of his kind? Baxter had a dis- 
cernment of this mediatorial companionship in his 
verse ;: 


who 


‘** Christ leads me thro’ no darker rooms 
Than he went thro’ before; 
He that into God’s kingdom comes 
Must enter by this door.”’ 

Some years ago a valiant anti-slavery reformer lay 
dying in old age, his spent force ebbingaway. He felt 
his limitations, but his stanch Puritan trust in the 
righteous will and rule of a personal God stood by 
him. A very liberal friend, agreeing with him in most 
matters, came to offer him pastoral consolation, but 
pursued his errand by this somewhat remarkable ad- 
dress: ‘* Mr. —— I am sorry to see you so low. There 
is incalculable power, however, in the human will. 
Don’t you believe, now, that if you were to put forth 
your volition with tremendous energy you might get 
up and work ona while longer?” The veteran looked 
at his spiritual adviser with a compassionate but calm 
surprise, paused some time, and, speaking very slowly 
and feebly, answered: ‘“‘ Well—I don’t know—I have 
thought about that—but—on the whole—I don’t think 
itisbest to—interfere.” The sick warrior’s word “ in- 
terfere” is immensely significant. The responsibility 
of a violent, unnatural struggle against a clearly ap- 
pointed cross is too heavy, much heavier than the 
cross. ‘‘ Thus it behooved Christ to suffer.” The 


satisfaction of falling cheerfully into God’s order is 


unspeakable. A heart so held in peace is as ‘one 
whom his mother comforteth,”’ though the peace 
‘* passeth understanding.” 

You are worried because your deprivation of strength 
seems to defer if it does not destroy your settled proj- 
ect of usefulness to others : another touching and noble 
shape of sorrow. Think, then, how likely it is that 
your Lord is shutting you in from all noise and activ- 
ity expressly to store up in you silently a richer supply 
of spiritual influence and capability. That has been 
witnessed a thousand times in the lives of heroes and 
saints. In your future service some power or grace 
will be found, some tenderness of sympathy, some 
quickness of spiritual discernment, some patience 
with the infirmities of the weak, some new-found sim- 
plicity or skill—and often simplicity is skill—in deal- 
ing with the countless phases of disquietude, heart- 
ache or desolation, which could not otherwise have 
been. Seeking the fulfilment in yourself of this celes- 
tial law, and placing yourself in a posture of devout 
obedience to it, you may suffer much, but you will not 
be suffered to sink into hopeless despondency, or to be 
discomforted finally with hard thoughts of God. It 
will be far more just and modest in you to believe that 
the ycke is put on you because he sees in you a capac- 
ity to serve him signally somewhere, some day; be- 
cause he sets value not so much on what you are in 
yourself as on what he has wrought into your inward 
composition; and therefore that he is proving you in 
his own furnace of fire, trying you as silver is tried. 
Take care and see to it that it is silver that comes 
out; silver without alloy, meet for the Master’s use. 








LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 

THE DEACON’S THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
My Dear Christian Union : 

T the close of the prayer meeting three weeks 
before Thanksgiving last year (1878), we were 
standing round the stove in one of those informal and 
supplemental meetings which are often better than the 
formal and principal one, when the Parson opened the 
subject of Thanksgiving services. ‘‘I don’t know 
what to do about our Thanksgiving services,” said he. 
‘Tt seems to me that every year Thanksgiving is run- 
ning more and more to dinners, and less and less to 
services. Last year there were hardly enough in 
church to make a respectable prayer-meeting. We 
shall get down to the sexton and myself yet; unless 
we resort to the old Jewish expedient and employ ten 
men to attend so as to keep up our service. What 
shall we do, Deacon?” 

‘““ Well,” said the Deacon, dryly, ‘‘I think I should 
suggest to try the experiment of making the services 
so interesting that the people would want to come.” 

The Parson was touched—no wonder—and spoke up 
just a trifle sharply: ‘‘I wish you’d doit, then; you 
would find it easier said than done.” 

“IT am not the minister,” said the Deacon; 
haven’t the authority.” 

‘* That won’t do, Deacon,” replied the Parson; ‘‘I’Jl 
give you the authority.” 

** Will you?” said the Deacon. 

‘*Certainly,’’ said the Parson. 


‘* And carry out my instructions?” inquired the Dea- 
con. 


‘*Y-—e-s,” said the Parson, a little hesitatingly. 

‘‘ Implicitly ; cordially; as if I were bishop and you 
were priest?” 

“Yes,” said the Parson; this time unhesitatingly. 
“Yes; you shall be bishop, and I will show you how 
well I can obey.” 

** Agreed,” said the Deacon. ‘I'll do it.” 

The next day the whole parish had been telephonic- 
ally informed of the contract. There is a mysterious, 
invisible telephone which connects all the houses of 
the Wheathedge parish, and when any such incident 
occurs as the Deacon’s bargain it is telephoned all 
over the village before dinner-time the next day. 
There are quite a number of families who get the 
news before breakfast. The whole parish was agog 
to know what sort of a Thanksgiving service the 
Deacon was going to have, and the curiosity was 
not in the least abated when, Friday, every Sunday- 
school scholar received a card of invitation to the 
Deacon’s house Saturday afternoon. It was evidently 
an invitation to a secret society, for when the children 
went home a little before tea they were as mum as 
mice. To all questions what the Deacon did with 
them they only returned a laugh, and the reply, 
‘*Come to church Thanksgiving day and see.’’ Even 
the fathers and mothers at home got no satisfaction ; 
at least we did not, and as we have implicit confi- 
dence in the Deacon, when we found out that secrecy 
was a part of his programme we acquiesced. The 
choir, too, was summoned by its leader to one or two 
extra rehearsals. 

Sunday the Parson gave his usual notice of Thanks- 
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giving services ‘‘at eleven o’clock in this church;” 
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but he did not accompany it with his usual unavailing 
exhortation to the members of the congregation to 
attend. And to all inquiries what sort of Thanks- 
giving service we were to have, both he and the Dea- 
con returned the answer of the children in the chil- 
dren’s own phraseology. ‘‘Come to church Thanks- 
giving day and see.” 

Our house is on a hill directly opposite the church. 
At half past ten we saw the children beginning to 
gather at the lecture-room, and some time before eleven 
the stream of adults began to set toward the church. 
It was so decided a stream, including some people who 
rarely go to church on Sunday but whose children 
are always in the Sunday-school, that I feared lest we 
should get no good seat. Besides, our own little 
folks, who were as impatient to get to church that 
morning us they sometimes are to get out of it, had 
provoked a corresponding eagerness in us; so that 
before the bell began to toll Jennie and I found our- 
selves entering the church vestibule. The organ was 
already playing even then, and there was quite a little 
crowd about and in the doorways. 
through to find our way to our own pew we discov- 
ered that the front seats in the body of the church, 
extending back twelve or fifteen from the pulpit, wére 
reserved by a little picture-cord laid upon the top of 
the pews and an usher who stood in either aisle at the 
end of the cord to direct the congregation to side 
seats. Miss Wheaton was just in front of Jennie and 
myself, and the look of mingled astonishment and in- 
dignation which passed over her countenance when 
she found she could not get into her own pew was a 
curious study. But it was only a momentary cloud; 
if she thought, as I half think she did, of turning her 
back on the church altogether it was but for a mo- 
ment. Her curiosity got the better of her pride, and 
she sat down inthe same seat with us. Besides, some- 
how, no one ever thinks of rebelling against the Dea- 
con. The pulpit had a large bouquet of flowers on 
one side, which had been brought up from New York 
by one of the Deacon’s co-conspirators, and an equally 
handsome one of autumn leaves and ferns upon the 
other side, which had been gathered in the woods by 
half a dozen other conspirators; and some trailing 
vines festooned the desk itself. As the bell began to 
toll the organ stopped; when the bell ceased the organ 
began again; at the same time the two ushers, leaving 
their places, went to the doors and succeeded in 
getting the bashful and unaccustomed into pews. 
In five minutes nearly every seat in the church was 
full, except the twenty-five or thirty reserved—as of 
of course we had by this time guessed—for the chil- 
dren. The old church never saw so large a congrega- 
tion on Thanksgiving day. I wonder if it ever will 
see so large an one again. 

The organ ceased. A hush of expectancy fell upon 
the congregation. The Parson is always prompt; but 
no Parson had made his appearance. The Deacon, too, 
was not in the church. Suddenly we heard in the dis- 
tance the faint sound of children’s voices. It grew 
louder and clearer. They were evidently approaching 
the doors of the church. Louder, clearer still: 

“ Jerusalem the golden, 
Witb milk aud boney b'est.”” 

Mr. Hardcap, who sat directly in front of me, turned 
around with an expression of curiously commingled 
curiosity, horror and dismay. ‘A processional hymn 
in a Presbyterian church! Shades of Calvin and 
Knox defend us!” it seemed to say. I think he ex- 
pected to see the Parson in a purple robe bearing the 
consecrated host aloft and followed by choir boys in 
white surplices. But he saw nothing of the kind. 
What he did see was his own Peter and the Deacon’s 
Mary, both little tots about five years old, leading the 
procession. It marched in, two by two, singing that 
sweetest of songs, without accompaniment, but bear- 
ing the Sunday-school banners—in lieu of a conse- 
crated host, I suppose. It marched up one aisle, round 
in front of the desk, down the other aisle, filling up 
the vacant pews with perfect order. Marched in two 
by two, I say—boy and girl together—and so they 
sat all through the service, alternated. ‘* Separating 
the boys and girls,” the Deacon said afterward, “is a 
relic of that old barbarous custom which put the men 
on one side of the church and the women on the other. 
If God meant the boys and girls to be separated he 
would have put them in different worlds, or at least 
he would have them born in different families—girls 
in one set, boys in the other. What God hath joined 
together let no man put asunder.”’ 

But then the Deacon is very odd. It is true that 
the arrangement seemed to work very well on this par- 
ticular occasion. The children were marvelously 
quiet. But that may merely have been an accident. 
Mr. Hardcap is perfectly sure that it was merely an 
accident. 

I will not attempt to give an account of the services 
which followed. Mr. Hardcap thought they were 
ritualistic. And perhaps they were open to that criti- 
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or not. The children andthe thotr chanted the one 
hundred and thirty-sixth Psalm antiphonally; the 
choir singing each verse and the children joining in 
the chorus, ‘‘ For his mercy endureth forever.”” There 
were three or four short prayers; Jennie says one or 
two of them were taken from the Episcopal Prayer- 
book. There was the Lord’s Prayer, in which the 
children all joined, and many of the congregation; 
and the Apostles’ Creed, which was repeated standing. 
There were one or two songs by the ehildren; and one 
choir piece sung to them. And there was avery short 
and simple sermon. The Parson put his-watch on his 
pulpit when he rose to speak and kept his eye on it, I 
noticed. He told me afterwards that his bishop put 
him under a pledge to speak without notes; to speak 
to the children; to leave out all politics; and not to 
talk over fifteen minutes. And I told him that I 
wished he would put himself under the same bishop 
some Sunday. He always speaks in prayer-meetings, 
and often with very good effect, but he has the no- 
tion that he cannot go into a pulpit without a sermon; 
and I have never seen him there before without his 
manuscript. 

The whole service lasted one hour. Whether we 
shall ever have another as good I know not. But I 
am sure every family in the Wheathedge parish found 
a special cause of thanksgiving that afternoon in the 
enjoyment and the profit of the Deacon’s Thanksgiving 
Service. Yours, etc., LaIcus. 








REFORM SCHOOLS. 
METHODS OF REFORMATION. 
By CHARLES F, THWING. 
‘THE methods of reformation adopted in the reform 
schools are embraced in four principal classes: 
manual employment, intellectual and religious in- 
struction, and discipline. 

The physical labor which the inmates perform is of 
yarions kinds. Connected with each school, with scarce 
an exception, is a large farm, to the cultivation of 
whose acres a large number of the boys are assigned 
for several months of the year. . Printing, the cane. 
seating of chairs, the making of stockings and of 
boots represent the other work to which they 
attend. Incase girls are not members of the school, 
as they seldom are, the large share of the duties of the 
kitchen and of the dining room falls to the hands of 
the boys. But in schools for both sexes the do- 
mestic work is done by the young women; and in 
case of reformatories designed for them only they are 
also employed in the ‘‘sewing-room,” ‘ chair-room ” 
and even on the farm. Inthe Massachusetts industrial 
school for girls, at Lancaster, the plan of out-door work 
was formed three years ago; and the excellence of its 
results in the reformation of its young women justifies 
the prevalent opinion of the ennobling influence of 
agricultural pursuits upon the moral character of 
those employed in them. 

In addition to the manual work which each member 
performs numerous intellectual privileges are open to 
him. He daily attends the school of the institution, 
and four or five hours of the twenty-four he devotes to 
his lessons. The ignorance of the large majority of 
the boys on entering the reformatory can be called 
nothing less than profound. Its extent and variety are 
well exhibited in one hundred and twenty-three lads 
who entered the Michigan reformatory in a single year: 


Number who did not know the alphabet................ 
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ARITHMETIC. 

Who knew nothing of Arithmetic ...................... 52 
** had studied Primary Arithmetic................... 22 
= ~ Rudimen:s of Aritbmetic............. 32 
7 - Practical Arithmetic.................. 17 

WRITING. 
Who could not write. .....0...0.....00-- [thea beseee 54 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

Who knew nothing of geography................... -- 
“ had studied Primary Geography................ as ae 
“ “ Intermediate Geograpby....... ...... 15 
° ad Common School Geography........... 3 


Upon their entrance to the school the boys and the 
girls are placed in classes for the study of the ordinary 
English branches. The advance made in the four or 
five studies pursued is somewhat slower than that made 
in the public school, since as a class they are disin- 
clined to mental work. But on their discharge about 
four-fifths of the inmates can read ordinary English 
prose with ease, write legibly, and perform the sim- 
pler operations of arithmetic correctly. 

In their reading-room and library, however, the 





pupfis find a richer source of amusement than in their 


-daily-lessons. Though the number of periodicals at 


their command is limited, and not in every case of the 
best quality, yet the principal newspapers of the State 
to which the school belongs are on file for their use. 
The paper of the village in which the boy once lived 
is to him a weekly letter from his home. Libraries, 
too, are established in the best schools. That of 
Massachusetts contains twenty-five hundred volumes, 
and possesses a fund of a thousand dollars whose 
income, at the least, is annually expended for the pur- 
chase of books. The library of the New York 
school has an equal number of volumes, and, according 
to the librarian, it ‘‘ presents collections rarely equaled 
for the purposes for which they are selected; and the 
good resulting therefrom fully compensates for all 
care and expenditure.” Many other libraries are some- 
what smaller, but as the number of the inmatesis also 
less, their usefulness is as proportionately great as the 
larger collections of Massachusetts or New York. 

Instruction is not, however, confined to the intel- 
lect, it is also addressed to the religious nature. 
Each institution has its Sunday-school in which the 
International Lessons are studied; and in case it has 
not a chaplain, as it seldom has, the members attend 
public worship in a church of the town, or listen to 
preaching in their own chapel by a volunteer minister. 
With the large school of New York, however, on 
Randall’s Island, a chaplain is regularly connected. 
The diversity of his duties, the moral and spiritual 
needs of the youth under his charge, and the conse- 
quent aid which he may render them are finely indi- 
cated in his own words : 

“T have (in addition to preaching and prayer-meeting ser 
vices) regularly visited the schools in the evening, where I 
have given short lectures or “talks” on a great variety of 
subjects, such as laws of health, hygiene, morals, manners, 
familiar science, political economy ; lessons not taught in 
their school books, but which are very important for these 
children to Jearn. I bave mingled freely witn them in the 
echool, worksbops and playground; held many personal con 
versations with them, listening to their troubles and trials, 
courseling and cheering them on in the path of rectitude 
and well doing. I bave been deeply moved for them as they 
bave told me of their home life and its many infelicities.” 

The religious instruction is free from all sectarian 
elements, and in general the clergymen of both Prot- 
estant and Catholic denominations are allowed equal 
privileges of access to those pupils who may be termed 
their catechumens. 

Besides manual labor, intellectual instruction and 
religious, certain disciplinary methods of reformation 
are employed. The general nature of these methods 
is indicated in the grades or divisions of the inmates 
on the ground of deportment. In the best and the 
largest schools the graded system is adopted. The 
character and the working of this important element 
of the reform school are their own commendation. 

They are clearly manifested in the following exhibit: 

** Grade 1 includes the best behaved and most orderly boys 
and girls; those who do not lie, nor use profane language , 
who are neat and tidy in their persons, and cleanly in their 
habits; who do not willfully or carelessly waste, injure, or 


destroy property belonging to the house, and who are always 
respectful to the officers. 


“Grade 2 embraces those who are fair in conduct, but not 
entirely free from the faults mentioned above. 


“ Grade 3 consists of those whose conduct is not so good as 
those in Grade 2, The first grade of a boy is always 3. 


“ Grade 4 is the lowest, and one of disgrace; itis only given 
in cases of continued or gross misconduct. A former inmate 
returned for fault is placed in Grade 4. 


“ For violation of rules, boys and girls are degraded from 1 
to 2, from 2 to 3, and from 3 to 4; for improvement in conduct 
they are raised in grade trom 4 to 3, and from 3 to 2, and 2to 
1. Any boy continuing for 13 weeks in succession in Grade 1 
is advanced to the class of honor, and wears an appropriate 
badge.”’ 

Yet more severe chastisement than the loss of a 
grade is at times necessary. Corporal punishment is 
usually inflicted by substituting a diet of bread and 
water for the regular bill of fare, by solitary confine- 
ment, by the performance of extra work, and, in ex- 
treme cases, by the lash, or other instrument of physical 
pain. But in the reform school, as in the family, re- 
wards for good conduct are more efficient than punish- 
ment for bad. The law of the reform school is the law 
of love. 








—Christian, is your life a hard and lonesome one? 
Hold that fast which thou hast, that no man take thy 
crown. Are you one of the tew in the Sardis Church 
who have not defiled their garments with worldliness? 
Are you one of the Philadelphia Church with little 
strength and a great opportunity? Persevere till God 
giveth thee victory. Listen to the promise and the 
hope of God. Though now sin-stained and imperfect, 
your raiment shall be white, your soul pure; though 
now rnknown and unrecognized, your name is record- 
ed by God in bis book, and you shall be confessed 
by Christ before God and the holy angels; though now 
a pilgrim, you shall become a pillar in God’s temple, 
which shall be your everlasting home. 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
THE RIGHT USE OF ANGER 
“Be ye angry, and sin not; let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath.”—EPH. iv. 26. 








T would seem as if this was the last thing in human 
economy that needed to be commanded. Com- 
mand men to be angry? Asif they were not apt to 
be too easily angry! And yet it carries with it the 
declaration, in its spirit, that there is in the Christian 
economy and in the Christian disposition a right and 
a duty of anger; and that the grace of anger, if it be 
thus commanded, is to be so held as that it shall not 
degenerate into sin. 

* Be angry, and sin not.” 

Now, the feeling of anger is one that is universal, 
and that needs no definition. It is practiced inces- 
santly, under every conceivable condition, by all sorts 
of men; and yet, how little instruction is given on 
that subject. How almost entirely is it left to a man’s 
own whim, to his own general notion of propriety, of 
convenience and of profit, as to when, how often, 
where, and in what measure, he shall be angry, and 
how little knowledge have we imparted as to the func- 
tions of that feeling of which anger is the expression ; 
of its history, of its development and of its applica- 
tions. 

I propose to speak, therefore, somewhat at large 
upon this subject this morning; and I am certain of 
one thing: that there is not a person in my congrega- 
tion who can say, ‘‘ It is a subject that does not relate 
to me, and I can go to sleep.” 

When we think of man in his primitive state, not 
yet organized into societies, living ignorantly, rudely, 
and probably a wandering savage life, surrounded by 
dangers of every kind and left to his own ingenuity to 
defend himself against crushing evils, we perceive 
how fatal it would have been for the race if there had 
been no provision in himself to meet dangers. If dan- 
gers are sudden defense must be sudden; but if it 
were left to reason to study out the nature of assault 
and the proper form of redress or repulsion, in multi- 
tudes of cases the man would be destroyed before he 
had got ready to act in his own behalf. Dangers 
would spring from ambush upon him; dangers of 
craft, of savage men, of wild animals and of laws of 
nature on every side; for a law misunderstood be- 
comes a man’s worst enemy, often, or the most dan- 
gerous of his enemies if not the worst. And so in 
primitive times there was given, as a most merciful 
provision, a power that had in it the instinct of peril, 
and that had in it supreme and intense activity and in- 
stantaneity. It did not wait for judgment; it did not 
wait for any secondary consideration: it flamed out 
instantly—quicker than thought, quicker than will; 
and this was combativeness, as in one school it is 
called, of which anger is the expression. 

In the early race it was so imperatively necessary 
that it may be said that their continuous existence 
hung upon it. Looking upon them in their low devel- 
opments and perversions we have come to regard 
anger and wrath as being altogether works of dark- 
ness; but we see that in every development of man- 
hood, from the lowest state up to civilization, it was a 
prime necessity and a wonderful mercy that men were 
given the self-defending power, the power to strike. 

Fear and combativeness, working together, were the 
guardian angels in the early stages of manhood; and 
it was not until men, learning little by little, began to 
consort and to form rude assemblies and common- 
wealths and governments that the function of self- 
defense was to a certain degree lightened, and that 
men comprehensively began to take care of each other 
individually. Laws, not man’s own private judgment ; 
tribunals of justice, not man’s own sense of wrong; 
armies; the police; whatever may have been the form 
of protection—these were means by which men were 
taken care of by society; for society repays the giving 
up to a certain extent of our individual rights ten 
thousand fold by the benefits and immunities which it 
gives to us. 

And so the necessity of this outflaming, combative 
tendency would seem to have ceased; anda change has 
taken place, largely. We are occasionally thrown back 
again upon the necessity of a direct personal use of 
anger as a means of self-defense, but not ordinarily. 
A similar change has taken place in the function of 
the passions of every right-minded man. While he is 
in a low condition they act as mere physical agents, 
performing in physical directions physica! functions; 
but under moral culture the basilar passions become 
ayxiliary to the reason, to the imagination and to the 
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moral sentiments themselves. Those passions that 
lead to lust, when they are turned as so many colors 
and lights toward the moral sentiments, give warmth 
and passionate earnestness to them; and combative- 
ness gives to the understanding energy, and fiery, 
thrusting thinkings, and gives to the will great co- 
gency; so that, instead of its being the feeling that 
acts directly and mainly for itself and in the form of 
physical outlay, combativeness, in a later stage and 
under more moral culture, becomes an auxiliary of the 
interior faculties of the brain, of the mind and of the 
moral constitution of man, and so works power and 
energy in them—not acting against exterior things, 
but kindly working interiorly to give its nature of 
sharpness, and quickness, and alertness, and vigor to 
the reason and to the moral sentiments. And that 
which takes place in this particular instance takes 
place in many other of the lower passians of men. 

Civilization limits the function of anger in the first 
instance and then turns it into an energy auxiliary to 
the other faculties. It is in this way, too, that that 
passion gives tone and power to and is an auxiliary of 
the moral feelings. But in the immense play of life 
experience is so complicated, circumstances are so 
perpetually changing, and people are themselves, day 
by day, swung round in such vast complexities that 
not a day passes over the heads of many men which 
does not demand anger, and which does not pro- 
voke it. 

Sudden personal assault demands anger, and enough 
of it, too. By night or by day a personal assault 
repelled is not inconsistent with the Christian gos- 
pel. Ifin a deliberate and progressive dispute a man 
smites you on the one cheek, figuratively you may 
turn the other cheek to him; but if at night, on turn- 
ing the corner, a man knocks me suddenly with violent 
assault I will knock him down, and I will argue with 
him when I have got him safely by the throat. Chris- 
tian forbearance can be a great deal better shown 
when you are on top of a man than when he is on top 
of you! 

There is a kind of what may be called mongrel 
Christian feeling. A man’s house is invaded by night; 
the commonwealth has appointed him the captain to 
keep 1t safe at all hazards and perils, and he, for fear 
that his worthless soul may have exit through a bullet 
hole, shivers in bed when the robber enters, and says, 
‘*Let him take the watch; let him take the rings; I am 
not going to risk my life.” Your life is not worth 
risking, coward! It is the duty of every man to de- 
fend his house against all comers, just as much as it 
is the duty of a soldier to defend a fort which the 
government has given into his hands at all hazards, 
slain or living; and these mongrel men are the abet- 
tors or the tempters of sneik thieves, that go into 
houses to rob them because they have an impression 
that men will preserve their own lives rather than 
defend their property. 

Where the laws do not provide for the protection 
or where the officers of the law are not present to 
secure the safety of.the individual, a man is thrown 
back again on the original law of self-defense. He is 
bound to defend his body and his life, and those of his 
wife and children; and there never was a more legiti- 
mate sphere of anger and combativeness than in the 
performance of this function. 

A man should not call himself I will not say a 
Christian man, but a man at any rate, that could 
stand by and see a brute abusing a little child in the 
street, misleading a stranger or grossly insulting a 
helpless woman without resenting it. There is an 
occasion for chivalrous anger at such a time; and a 
man that does not feel it has reason to believe that be 
isnotaman. To fight for yourself is an instinct; but 
to fight for another is a sentiment, and a moral senti- 
ment, of great elevation. 

At times men under responsibilities are bound to 
exercise this grace of anger, as when in a critical 
surgical operation some heedless assistant imperils 
the life of the victim, or patient, whichever you may 
call it. This carelessness is as if he struck at the life, 
and it justifies the flame of anger. 

If one should be seen going with a lighted candle 
and dropping Snuff into the powder magazine where 
the whole fort or ship was concerned, not only anger 
but an expression of it would be justified. Actions 
sometimes speak louder than words. 

There are critical moments in war, and there are 
critical moments in human procedure, when nothing 
can be quick enough and nothing can be sharp enough, 
and nothing can be so effectual as anger; and under 
such circumstances not only is it justifiable but the 
neglect of it is unpardonable. 

There are also a great many cases where we are 
bound to be witnesses, rising above these physical 
acts or spectacles. There are opening in life events 


that are so odious that if you do not stamp them with 
a testimony you may be said to abet them, to indorse 
them. 

And there are petty wickedness that develop. 


Men 
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announce sentiments that are destructive to morality ; 
and somebody ought to rebuke them like thunder. 
There come in the evolutions of business, every 
now and then, men that have performed actions which 
are quintessentially mean; and to sit still and let them 
pass is to betray the truth and to betray honor. 
There are constantly occurring transactions in life 
where for the sake of mankind, and for the sake of 
purity, and for the sake of truth, and for the sake of 
justice, and for the sake of manhood, somebody's 
tongue ought to cut like a sword: not the tongue of a 
shrew, not the morose tongue of a grumbler, but the 
most terrible stroke is that of aman who is self-con- 
tained; who knows how to be angry and sin not; who 
does not use anger every day, as the salt of life, but 
reserves it for special functions, and to make it a 
testimony against, and in some cases an executioner 
of, wickedness in life. 

There is a species of politeness that sometimes pre- 
vents the use of it. We may not feel ina neighbor’s 
house that we are called to be judge and sheriff; we 
may not feel under certain circumstances that, on the 
whole, it will do as much good to give the testimony 
of anger as it will to be silent, and wait for a better 
occasion; but that is no justification of a double 
neglect, and a continuous neglect. 

A young man that dare not rebuke meanness among 
his companions is more or less tainted with meanness. 
There is no meanness much greater than moral coward- 
ice. A man that in high places, where he in some 
sense represents the community, condones notorious 
wickedness or excuses and shields and passes by ruin- 
ous, corroding meannesses; the man that has so lost 
the temper of his conscience that when wicked things 
come out upon him he does not strike them instantly, 
is not fit to represent the community, nor to represent 
the best species of manhood. 

The natural regurgitation or rebound of an honest 
man against dishonesty and meanness and wickedness 
is wholesome—wholesome to his soul, and wholesome 
to the man that feels it; and whether it be adminis- 
tered by the hand or the tongue or the foot, as the 
case may require, it is a good and salutary testimony. 

In the hands of a just and good mah this power of 
anger introduces into society a perpetual fear. Where 
men can say what they please; where long experience 
teaches them that they fare none the worse when they 
do what they please within certain limitations of law; 
where experience shows them that whatever they say 
or dono man is going to interrupt them, or hinder 
their continuance; where in political life men may run 
through all the traps, all the snares, all the lies and 
slanders and meannesses of supersession and nobody 
will give any testimony against them—under such 
circumstances the want of testimony is a demoraliza- 
tion. The want of somebody to be angry is one of the 
great wants of the day. 

Now and then the community all rise up together 
and flame. We see the most absurd spectacles of uni. 
versal indignation, as when, for years and years and 
years, corruption runs riot, and organizes itself in the 
city, and is condoned and agreed to, and things go on 
in that way, and some overmastering spirit finding it 
so, and seeing that the community is silent and agree- 
able, takes possession of a strong place and carries 
out his plans through all the ways of corruption until 
some unlucky stroke, or something, excites the imagi- 
nation, and through that the indignation, of the com- 
munity, and all at once they rise up suddenly, a million 
men, and begin to bray and bellow at that man, and to 
hold him up, and to pour on him blasting indignation 
and scalding anger; as if they meant by the enormous 
expenditure of wrath upon one man to condone their 
want of it through all those preliminary steps by which 
the foundations were being rotted out and every man 
suffered the public welfare to go as it pleased. 

This comprehensive anger may be better than 
nothing; much better than nothing; better those 
freshet rains that tear out the banks and overthrow 
the trees than no rain at all; and, better still, moderate 
rains, every little while, that tear out nothing, but 
keep the ground in a growing state. 

The want of indignation, the want of manly repulse, 
if need be, and attack upon evil as it comes in conver- 
sation, in procedure, in sudden disclosures in the com- 
munity, is a bad sign as to the condition of the con- 
science of the community. 

Single men often have it in their power to produce 
more moral effect in the community than the whole 
law and magistracy can. One high-minded, genial, 
kind-hearted, social, just man, that is helpful and sym- 
pathetic on every side but that hates evil, and will not 
suffer it to go unlashed in his presence—one man like 
that, moving up and down in an evening’s circle or in 
a community, carries wholesome fear to every trans- 
gressor, and oftentimes is of more,worth to a com- 
munity than all the churches and- preachers jn it, as 
being a living witness of the truth-and of hatred. of 
that which is mean, and sneaking, and corrupt and 
corrupting, 








‘Then, these being the general functions of anger, 
what are its limitations? 

* Be angry, and sin not.” 

Do not make anger an instrument of personal re- 
venge. Do not make it an instrument of uncharitable- 
ness. Do not leave it to fall without discrimination or 
desert as heavily upon the smallest as upon the great- 
est transgressor. Above all, do not make it the watch- 
dog of your pride and of your selfishness. Do not let 
it lengthen itself out until it sheets the whole mind 
with fire, and until you become perpetually like the 
flashing lightnings of summer, your whole horizon 
lightened continually by its successive strokes. Be 
angry—that is a duty; but not in a way to sin; and, 
above all, do not let anger lengthen itself out. 

“ Let not the sun go down on your wrath.” 

As soon as you have had time to organize a method, 
whether of reform or of limitation or of penalty, the 
instinct of sharp anger should cease apd the other 
reasonable functions should begin to act. Do not 
therefore rake up anger, and garry it over night, and 
rake it again in the morning, and kindle the fire by 
day, and rake it up again, and keep it all night, and 
rekindle it in the morning, so that the father and the 
daughter shal] sit at the table through weeks and 
months and not speak to each other; so that former 
acquaintances and neighbors will not walk on the same 
side of the street; so that family feuds shall desolate a 
whole neighborhood and infernalize the dispositions 
of all the members of it; so that churches shall be- 
come a flame, and seek to consume and devour one 
another with prejudices and hatreds. 

Let wrath strike, but let it strike quick and be done; 
for its function is momentary—sometimes momentary 
restraint and sometimes momentary penalty. After- 
wards come the more organized and reasonable 
methods of procedure for the restraint of evii, for its 
reformation, for the protection of the good and for its 
expansion. 

Being meant for exigencies, then, it ought never 
to change to a settled purpose that should maintain 
the sharpness of it. Anger may be said to be the first 
flash, wrath, the second stage, with a little more 
mingling of the reason and of the will; and indigna- 
tion a settled state which may be permanent—namely, 
a deliberate judgment which remains permanently in 
operation, or the settled revolt of a good man 
against evil. Indignation is that which God feels 
and which good men carry in them, by which they hate 
dishonor, treason, impurity, and all forms of oppres- 
sion and injustice and corruption. 

Now is not this anger, it may be asked, inconsistent 
with the spirit of benevolence? Is it possible that 
through a man’s whole life his disposition shall be 
one luminous outpouring of goodness, and that he 
shall carry in his heart a real wish for the welfare of 
men, and that out of this feeling of benevolence (which 
men say I preach so much, but which Ido not think 
I preach half enough, judging by the effect) shall 
come anger? Is anger consistent with benevolence? 
The question might more properly be put, Is it pos- 
sible that there can be any benevolence which has not 
the power of anger? What is the use of a great help- 
less, moon-faced man, going about with a sort ofgeneral 
good will but without any bones or muscles in his dispo- 
sition, looking in just the same way upon good, or less 
good, or bad, or very bad, with a kind, useless, bone- 
less wish that everybody might be happy? Benevo- 
lence does not mean the desire of happiness to men; it 
means the desire of making them worthy of happiness. 
Benevolence means good will to the whole being ofa 
man, and carries with it the instruments by which, if 
there be ulcers, they can be excised; by which, if 
there be warts, they can be cut away; by which, if 
there be need of chastisement, it can chastise. There 
is no hand that can strike so hard as the hand of true 
benevolence. If by benevolence you mean simply an 
indiscriminate indifference to evil that is content 
with mere pure good nature—if that is what you 
mean by benevolence then I do not preach benevolence. 
Good nature is a very good thing; I have always 
wondered that it was not put into the Bible and 
classed among the graces; I think very well of it in- 
deed; and in the building up of life these easy, indif- 
ferent men serve « certain good purpose—just the 
purpose that commas and other punctuation points 
serve in sentences: they do not mean anything, but 
they separate sentences that do mean something. 
What I mean isa clear conception of the nature and 
constitution of a man such that you desire that which 
is good for him—good for every part of him; good 
for his body and for his soul; good for his citizenship ; 
such a desire for his welfare that you are willing to take 
the means to accomplish it; and if this means pain 
and continuous penalty then benevolence means tbat. 
It is to bring forth manhood. 

So, then, benevolence can revolt at wickedness—yea, 
thunder at wickedness. 

“Thou givest thy moutb to evil,and thy tongue frameth 
deceit, Thou sittest and speakest against thy brother; thou 
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slanderest thine own motber's son. These thinys hast thou | God is love; that love maintains an immortal and 


done. and I kept silence; thou thoughtest that I was alto- 
gether such an one as thyself [that I did not care between 
good and evil, right and wrong]: but I will reprove thee, and 
set them in order before thine eyes. Now consider this, ye 
tbat forget God, lest I tear you in pieces, and there be none 
to deliver.” 


Well, but love has somethiug beyond benevolence; 
is not this anger an attribute which love should never 
feel? 
love. But, on the other hand, a true love carried to 
its highest and finest state is the most sensitive of any 
feeling to fault. It appreciates and feels the shadow 
and the speck more than any other feeling that is pos- 
sible to human life. It desires excellence as no other 
feeling can desire it. It honors itself in seeing the 
object of its love honored and made more and more 
worthy of love. Every increment of the object of love 
becomes, as it were, a power of reaction, causing still 
more delight and joy in the person loved; and there is 
no other one feeling in the world that knows how to 
be angry so quick as love if it be insulted, or if it be 
balked and hindered in blessing the object that it loves. 
Nor is there any othef feeling that knows so well how 
to inflict suffering if it sees that the object of its love 
requires to suffer. 

What is the unfolding of love in the household? 
What is there on earth like father and mother for pa- 
tience with faults? And what is there on earth that is 
more severe than a true father and mother with the 
faults of the child—not because it has offended them, 
but because the love that they have for the child can- 
not bear to see that fault in him? If the glass be 
blurred the housekeeper cannot endure that it should 
reflect her own face back in such a distorted way; and 
she says, ‘‘I am not so homely as that,’ and with 
scrubbing-brush she cleanses the mirror, for its own 
sake and for her own sake. Aud the father and mother 
that look and see themselves reflected in their own 
children cannot bear, for the children’s sake as well as 
their own, to see in them disfigurement, and untruth, 
and meanness, and littleness; for the child is the mir- 
ror of the parent, as the parent is the mirror of the 
child. 

When you say, therefore, that love in its highest and 
truest nature cannot be angry, I declare that it ‘‘ en- 
dureth all things,” and ‘‘believeth all things,” and 
‘‘hopeth all things;’’ and although it is tried almost 
to the end, nevertheless it can be angry, and effectually 
angry. It ought to be angry often; and it is that 
which, when love has it not, limits the excellence and 
the power of it. It becomes reasonable, and it becomes 
an emotion which has gathered into itself not only a 
lower passion of affection but the whole moral sensi- 
bilty of a man’s nature. 

Not only is there an anger that belongs to love but 
there is an anger against one’s self, or the power of 
self-denial in love for the good of the one loved. It is 
not a vain thing which novels recite, that one may, 
unknown, sacrifice in love his own life for the sake 
of another. It is a heroic testimony that is’ not 
often given but it is quite possible, as it is quite con- 
ceivable. A person may deny himself of a thousand 
indulgences and pleasures in behalf of others for the 
sake of their higher good and of their higher excel- 
lence. There are a thousand things in the bosom of 
love that we have been made to distribute in other 
directions; but I hold the love of God to be buta 
generic name including all the qualities of truth and 
justice, and of pain and penalty. There is nothing so 
terrible as the wrath of love. Therefore it is that 
you find it declared in Scripture that he who is the 
Lamb is the Lion. There isthe wrath of the Lamb, as 
it is expressed in the Apocalypse; and how immense is 
the condensed meaning that is contained in these 
words! The wrath of love against the evil and wick- 
edness that is in the object of love—how terrible 
it is! 

So, then, not only have I traced the nature of the 
feeling, the function of it and its duties, but, carrying 
it on further as an attribute of benevolence and love, 
I bring it to the estate and grandeur of the divine na- 
ture, which none of us can understand perfectly. Its 
height and depth and length and breadth no man has 
ever explored. If God could be understood by me he 
could not be much larger than I am; and by as much 
as I find myself lost in this, and that, and other direc- 
tions, but still have the intimation of the Divine Being 
running out indefinitely and infinitely, by so much 
greater seems to me, though vague, the real God 
that we shall by and by see as he is. Our knowledge 
of God is yet comparatively in the very germ; but 
with that germ it is very fair to ascribe to God 

‘qualities which we have a knowledge of. Our only 
way, our only possible method, of dealing with God 
is anthropomorphic. We must treat him as if he 
possessed moral elements with which we are familiar, 
or we cannot treat him at all; and it is on that basis 
that the character of God is made known in the Bible. 

Now, what are the disclosures of the Bible? That 


Certainly not, in dealing with the objects of 


universal distinction between right and wrong; that 
the object of the divine government in time and 
| eternity is to develop into perfect beauty and power 
| the right and throughout the wide domain of the 
| universe to destroy the evil that is in it—this is the 
| general scope and purpose of the divine nature and of 
| the divine government. And for this purpose what 
| have been God’s testimonies? I ask not what have 
| been the testimonies of his Word; for that rocks in 
| many parts, like old Mount Sinai, with blessing for all 
| that God loves and with lightnings and thunders for 
| all that he hates, and that you hate, and that good men 
| everywhere should hate: but what is the testimony of 
| God in the great book of nature? His love for what is 
right and his hatred for what is wrong are not left to 
stand on written record or verbal testimony; they are 
organized into the nature of things; and right and 
wrong have a voice in every element of nature, and in 
every path in which the individuals of the collective 
race are called to walk on every side. ‘This is the 
way,” says one voice, ‘‘ walk yeinit.” Over against 
that is the way of death; and all through a man’s life 
the eye, the ear, the palate, the hand, the foot, every 
nerve, every bone, every organ, every function and all 
the ways of collective life, social and national, as they 
have been marked by the experience of mankind, from 
the earliest day down to this, are but so many testi- 
monies that God wants the thing that is right, and 
pure, and trne, and abhors the thing that is wrong, 
and unjust, and cruel and corrupt; and that he has 
commanded all nature to speak his mind on that sub- 
ject and that all providence speaks his mind on that 
subject. 








And then, as if to hang over this organized factual 
expression a legend, there is a solemn declaration that 
these evils, when they amount to such magnitude that 
they control the nature of a man and the whole proc- 
ess of society, do not stop at the point of death but 





go forward, and that character remains heyoud the 
grave, and that the constitutional tendency to good or 
evil continues in the other life; and although I do not 
believe that the Bible has settled the question of end- 
less punishment, but leaves it unsettled as to how 
long punishnient shail continue, on the other hand I 
declare that there is no more solemn, no more terrible 


| declaration than that in the Word of God, that sin car- 
| ries suffering into eternity; and I say that it is worth 


| be necessary in the life that is to come. 


every man’s while to stop and ponder whether the 
career of sin in this life can bear the penalty that shall 
How long it 
shall be, or what its nature shall be, we are left in the 
dark about; but we are not left in the dark as it re- 
spects the sweetest, the most beautiful, and the most 
generous self-sacrifice of the Lamb Jesus; and he, by 
his lips, has said to every man that sin is to meet in 
the other life a doom which is more terrible than 
words can express. Whether it be longer or shorter 
has nothing to do with the exposition. Such is the 
doom in the other life that no man can afford to ven- 
ture on it. It is not the outgrowth of a fitful anger, it 
is not inflicted because God is angry, or because he is 
jealous and cruel; it is inflicted simply because he 
loves the pure, the clean, the upright, the perfect, and 
because he will address pain and penaPty as instru- 
ments to the reformation of men till he shall shape 
them out of iniquity into that perfect disposition which 
is necessary for the enjoyment of heaven. This is the 
divine testimony. 

If, then, any man thinks disputes and discussions in 
regard to endless punishment do away with the ques- 
tion of punishment, no mistake could be greater. If 
because God is preached as winniug, as sympathetic, 
as loving, it is supposed that he does not punish, no 
mistake could be worse, none more grave, none more 
fatal. There is no being in the universe that loves you 
so much, there is no being that will suffer so much for 
you, and there is no being that is so determined that 
you shall not sin and that you shall come to holiness, 
as God. This is the testimony. 

Our Father who art in heaven, love us till we become 
like thee! And let thy love flame or let it strike; mold 
us as the potter’s clay is molded; beat us out on the 
flery anvil if thou wilt; but let us, when we come tu 
appear before thee in Zion, appear perfected. 

It is manhood that we want; it is to be perfect men 
in Christ Jesus that we want; and whether we come to 
it through the furnace or along a level place to come 
to itis the thing. And for the teaching that we have a 
God who means that, and will not let you sin with im- 
punity here or hereafter, but will follow you up, and 
will notat last allow one rebel or one self-indulgent crea- 
ture in the universe, but will have heaven filled with 
infinite, uncountable multitudes that have been re- 
claimed from sin and built up in the image of Jesus 
Christ—for that teaching, I, too, join in thanksgiving 
with every creature in heaven and on earth, saying, 
«« Power and glory tohim that sitteth on the throne, 





and unto the Lamb, forever. 


Inquiring Friends. 


You say in your issue of Oct. 1st that Dean Alford pro 
nounced the doctrine of the Apostolical Succession to be a 
fiction. Many readers of your influentia) paper in this region, 
_who pray, “ that all may be one, that the world may believe 
that Thou hast sent Me,” are very anxious that you should 
give us the chapter and verse in which the scholarly Dean 
makes such a declaration. 

We Protestants seem in these days to have been led by the 
Holy Ghost so near toatrue and mighty unity of heart and 
mind that we want, if possible, this chief doctrinal cause of 
separation removed in some way, either by total abandon 
ment of the fiction, if it be one, or by a well-devised scheme 
of moderate Episcopal government like Usner’s or Leighton’s. 

Atany rate some of us hold that there isan Apostol‘cal Suc- 
cession among the Congregationalists which is no fiction, the 
| Dean to the contrary notwithstanding. 

For the Congregationalists ho'd to an Apostolical Succes- 
sion for their methods of organization, or, at least, for their 
doctrines. They allsay the Apostles’ Creed. Do they not also 
bold, as of no importance but still as a fact, that their min- 
isters are true successors of Apostolic men, if not tactually 
yet none tbe less really? F. J. H. 

HARTFORD, Conn. 

The passage is in Alford’s Commentary on John xx. 23, 
and is in the following words: “ The gift (here promised) 
belongs to the Church in all ages, and especially to those 
who by legitimate appointment are set to the mimstry in 
the churches of Christ, not by successive delegation from 
the Apostles, of which fiction I find in the New Testament 
no trace, but by their mission from Christ, the bestower of 
the Spirit for their office, when orderly and legitimately 
conferred upon them by the various churches.’’ Some 
Congregationalists do undoubtedly hold that the Apostolic 
Churches were Congregational, and that the Congrega- 
tional polity is inculeated by the example and teaching of 
the Apostles; but this is als» a fiction of which we find no 
trace in the New Testament. Christ and his Apostles 
simply set forth certain great truths that make for right- 
eousness and set in motion certain great moral and spirit- 
ual forces for the redemption and development of men, 
and then left future generations to make their own organi- 
zations, according to the exigencies of their own time, for 
the better carrying on of the work of character-building 
according to the pattern and in the spirit of the Master. 
The New Testament affords neither the pattern nor the 
authority for ecclesiastical] structures; it is devoted wholly 
to the building of men in Christ Jesus. 

—In the new edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
under the heading “*Cosmogony,” there is the following: 
* Dr. Schrader (1863) and Mr. R. Martineau (1868) have shown 
that the narrative (in Genesis i.) in its original form did not 
divide creation into days.’’ The writer of the article, the 
Rev. T. K. Cheyne, does not deign to hint at the evidence 
upon which such an astounding charge is made. He states 
itas if, like the Copernican system, it was a matter too well 
understood to need argument—a very common trick, by the 
way, of a certain class of writers on topics connected with 
the Bible. I write to inquire where it is that these gentlemen 
“bave shown” that the day clauses are an interpolation in 





| the original narrative. I should like to see on what they rest 


their assertion. If I may use a Yankee’s privilege, 1 will 
guess that so surprising a statement rests, 1. Upon the as- 
sumption, made without any careful examination or analysis 
of the two accounts, that, of course, the * Mosaic’’ cosmog- 
ony was taken from the Babylonian Myths which Mr. Geo. 
Smith has transia:ed, and as they are not divided into daye. 
ergo, the writer of Genesis i. interpolated them: Q.E.D. 2. 
Twnis class of writers are,as they imagine, biessed with a 
critical insight by which they at once detect interpolations, 
and as they fiod a reason for it in the aim of the Hebrew 
priests to enforce the observance of their sacred day, the 
sabbath, this sense ‘‘has shown” that the division into 
days did not exist in the original; Q. E. D. Whether my 
“guess”? is right or not I should like to see what these 
gentlemen have said, and if you can direct me how to find it 
I shall be much obliged. Yours truly, C. B. WARING. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

The question is a puzzling one or it would have been 
earlier answered. A careful examination of other cognate 
articles in the Britannica fails to disclose any references 
from which it may be ascertained to what the writer here 
refers; and the reference itself leaves it quite uncertain 
whether the proofs so confidently appealed to are to be 
found ina book or in a periodical. An examination of 
several of Schrader’s works, his ‘ Keilioschriften und 
Das Alte Testament,” and others, does not result in 
bringing the passage to light. It is probably to be found in 
a review of Schrader’s attached to the eighth edition of 
De Wette’s Introduction to the Old Testament. We have 
not had opportunity to consult this work, and will not 
longer delay answering your question for that purpose; 
our hypothesis is founded on a reference which you will 
find in Appleton’s new Cyclopedia, vol. xiii., p. 276, second 
column, at the end of the article, ‘‘ Pentateuch.” As to 
the statement so confidently indorsed by Cheyne, there can 
be no question that it is utterly baseless.. The narrative in 
Gen., chap. i., bears on its face abundant evidence that it is 
the genuine original document; and this is only confirmed 
by a comparison with later traditional and supplementary 
accounts. 

—In a recent paper, among the “ Art Notes” is a reference 
to Bougereau’s “* Charity,” now on exhibition at Goupil's. 
Will you bave the kindness to tell me if it was on exhibition 
at Philadelphia in Memorial Ha!) during the Centennial, and 
if it consists of three figures—two standing—a maiden and 
her lover with his arm across her sho.lder, she golden 
haired and he dark—and a poor woman crouched iow, in the 


lower left of the canvas, to whom the young gir! is giving a 
coin, or coins ? 

The “ Charity” now on exhibition at Goupil’s represents 
a young woman seated ina marble niche with five or six 
little naked children clinging about her. The children 
are cherubic in their perfection of form. The picture, if 
we mistake not. has n painted since the Centenniab 
in 1877, 
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Religious Fetus. 


Missions of the Episcopal Church.—In the work of 
Domestic Missions the Episcopal Church employs 330 
missionary bishops, clerical and lay missionaries, teachers 
and catechists, scattered over the country in 11 missionary 
jurisdictions and 28 dioceses, and distributed as follows:— 
Among white people 9 missionary bishops and 226 clergy- 
men; among the colored people, {8 white ministers, 8 col- 
ored, 3 lay readers and fifteen teachers; among the 
Indians, 1 bishop, 12 white and 11 native clergymen, 1 
lay missionary, 14 native catechists and 12 women helpers. 
For this work the Domestic Mission Board has appropria- 
ted for the current year $154,000. In the work of Foreign 
Missions this church has in Western Africa, 1 bishop, 10 
clergymen, 1 missionary physician, 2 foreign ladies and 18 
catechists and teachers. In China 1 bishop, 9 clergymen, 1 
missionary physician, 7 foreign ladies and 66 catechists and 
teachers. In Greece there are 12 teachers and 1 foreign 
lady; in Hayti, 1 bishop and 8 ministers; in Japan, 1 bish- 
op, 7 clergymen, 1 physician, 6 foreign ladies and 12 
teachers. In Mexico there is also 1 bishop, 2 bishops-elect, 
2 ministers, 3 foreign and 57 native workers, making 
a total] of 230 laborers iu the foreign field, to sustain whom 
and to provide for disabled missionaries, to pay the debt 
of $20,000 now on the treasury, and to cover the necessary 
expenses the sum of $139,000 is needed. In addition to this 
amount the special appropnation of $7,000 for two new 
buildings in Japan, asked for but not obtained last year, 
is now absolutely necessary, making the total sum required 
by the Board, in round numbers, $300,000. 








The Reformed Episcopal Church in England, of which 
Bishop Gregg is the head, added 3,000 to its membership in 
the last year. Bishop Gregg has recently published a 
charge in which he states at length the purpose and nature 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church. He expresses sorrow 
that there should be a necessity for the existence of lis 
church in the spread of the doctrines and practices of the 
Church of Rome in the Church of England, and contends 
that had Edward VI., whom he calls the “‘ English Jo- 
siah,’’ lived a few months longer there had been no such 
necessity. The germs of Romanism which were left in 
Edward's Second Book were, he says, ‘‘ watered and ma- 
tured in the subsequent revisions of James I., of the impe- 
rious Elizabeth and of the profligate Charles II., until on 
England’s Black Bartholomew, through the tyrannical Act 
of Uniformity, 2,000 of the most godly ministers of Eng- 
land’s Church preferred to be banished from parish, home 
and hearth ratber than accept the prayer-book now estab- 
lished by law, the most Romish and the most anti-Protes- 
tant which had been issued by authority since the year 1549.” 
** Our mission is to give back to England, to her dominions, 
cependencies and colonies, the Church of England as she 
used to be, and most heartily do we wish God-speed to all 
Christian denominations whose aim is to spread abroad the 
saving name of Jesus Christ, their Lord and ours. 





Bishop Potter’s Quarter Centennial.—The special service 
commemorative of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the con- 
secration of Bishop Potter was held at Trinity Church 
last Saturday morning. The church was crowded at an 
early hour, and in the congregation were noticed many 
members of the Potter family and many prominent citizens 
of New York. Before the commencement of the service 
Bishop Seymour presented Bishop Potter with a silver 
chalice and paten, on behalf of the clergy who have received 
ordination at his hands. During the service Bishops Coxe, 
Doane and Littlejohn sat in the chancel, Bishop Potter 
reading the prayersand commandments. At the conclusion 
of the service he took a position in the front of the chancel, 
a delegation of clergy surrounding him with Messrs. John 
Jay and G. M. Millers as representatives of the laity. An 
address of congratulation written by the Rev. Dr. Osgood 
and beautifully engrossed on parchment was then handed 
by Mr. Jay to the Rev. Dr. Dix, who presented it to 
Bishop Potter. Bishop Potter read bis reply, dwelling upon 
the kindly aspects of his life, the cooperation of clergy and 
laity in his work, and the harmony which prevailed 
throughout the diocese. The services closed with the com- 
munion service, read by Bishop Littlejohn. 





Foreign Sunday-School Notes. —A letter written by Miss 
Helen Blair, of Prince Mission, Caffraria, to a member 
of the Foreign Sunday-School Association, states that 
there has been a Sunday*school conducted at the mission 
for six years, scme of its older scholars going out into the 
bush and holding a mission for the children there. At 
the home school there is an attendance of 100, and a 
collection averaging fifty cents is taken every Sunday and 
devoted to the distribution of tracts in the Kaffir lan- 
guage among the mission scholars. A children’s meeting 
is held every Wednesday at which the audience is repre- 
sented as deeply attentive. There is also an industrial 
school at the station, established by a gift of $2,400 from 
Mr. Roas, of Scotland. Mrs. S. B. Armstrong writes of the 
sudden accession of spiritual interest in Pampluna, a town 
of Navarre, where not long ago ‘‘the word Protestant 
meant a demon from hell,” but where now there are 
twelve children in the Sunday-school and many attend- 
ing the meetings. A new mission has recently been opened 
in Valencia by an Englishman. The inundations of Murcia 
seem to be having a softening effect on the working classes. 





Evangelization of London.—The London Congregational 
Union at its recent half-yearly meetings discussed the 
subject of the evangelization of that city. The Rev. 
Edward White, who read the principal paper, said the 
great difficulties were lack of organization and lack of 
sympathy on the part of religious people. The work must 
he organized and it must also be personal, He suggested 





that Christians devote Sunday to the instruction of the 
lower classes, that on certain Sundays in the month the 
reguar attendants vacate the churches and bring in the 
population who have no religious home, and that lectures 
and sermons be especially adapted to them. It was also 
suggested that the daily press be used to diffuse fuller in- 
formation of religious movements and to impart religious 
instruction. The east of London is especially Jacking 
in provision fur religious worship. In Bcw and in Strat- 
ford and around the East India Docks there are new set- 
tlements of five hundred and two thousand houses and no 
churches, The discussion was very earnest, and a deep in- 
terest was manifested by the audience. 





Moderate Attitude of the Pope.—Recent reports from 
Rome state that the bishops have lately received impor- 
tant instructions from the Pope in regard to the conduct of 
affairs in their various dioceses. The French bishops 
were exhorted to great moderation and instructed to 
maintain the rights of the church without compromise 
but also without violence, and as much as possible to 
leave politics alone. The Italian bishops were com- 
manded to keep harmonious relations between the peo- 
ple and the church, and not to isolate themselves as if 
they were antagonistic to the authorities and to society in 
general; and to preach the truths of their faith entirely 
apart from political issues. It is also declared that the 
Pope does not approve of the violence and revolutionary 
attitude of the Belgian bishops, but counsels moderation 
and prudence, affirming that the bishops should avoid an 
open issue with the government. The Pope says he will 
be only a silent and saddened spectator of a conflict into 
which the Belgian clerical party have rushed with such 
extraordinary violence. 





Mr. Macrae’s Congregation at Dundee, to which we re- 
ferred last week, consists of about 1,000 members, and 
is an offshoot of Mr. Gilfillan’s old church. It was 
stated on the occasion of Mr. Macrae’s induction that it 
had not yet been decided what name the congregation 
would assume. Mr. Macrae said *‘they had Scriptural 
grounds for setting aside the Westminster dogma, but not 
light enough to put anotber in its place in regard to the 
form and degree of the ultimate penalty ef sin.” Dundee, 
by reason of Mr. Gilfillan’s preaching, is said to be the 
most ‘‘ advanced” town in Scotland. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE &8TATES. 

—Mr. Beecher addressed the Brooklyn Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association Nov. 18th. 

— The Jobnson Street Methodist Church of Brooklyn cele 
brated its fortieth anniversary Nov. 16th. 

~The church in Spartansburg, Pa., with great self-sacrifice 
and without outside aid, have thoroughly repaired and re- 
dedicated their house of worship. 

—A conference of leading Presbyterians was held at Phila 
delphia, Nov. 18th, to make arrangements for the great Pres- 
byterian Council to be held in that city next year. 

—The Westminster Church of Brooklyn and the Church of 
the Covenant of this city, both Presbyterian churches, an- 
nounce elaborate musical services for Thanksgiving Day. 

-Tne Central Baptist Church of Brooklyn bas extended a 





call to the Rev. Theodore A. K. Gessler,of Elizabeth, N.J., | 


and it is understood that he will accept. 
active and liberal body. 
The congregation of St. Matthew's Evangelical English 


The church is an 


| Lutheran Church, Brooklyn, which has been worshiping in 





a public hall, took possession of a church edifice recently pur- 
chased for them at a cost of $25,000, Nov. 16th. 

—A division has occurred in the Universalist Church in 
Newark, N..J.,and the seceders have hired Park Hall, the 
Rev. Dr. Forrester, pastor of the united body, going with 
them. This action leaves the oid body without a minister. 

—A new Presbyterian ** Quarterly Review ”’ is announced. 
It will be published ia this city under the editorial manage- 
ment of Drs. A. A. Hodge, of Princeton, and C. A. Briggs, of 
this city. The ‘* Review” is to be thoroughly denomina- 
tional. 

—The Episcopal Sunday-school Convocation of Long Island 
met at St. James’s Church, Brooklyn, Nov. 17th, about three 
hundred persons attending. Sishop Littlejohn made an ad- 
dress on religious education as the work of the Sunday- 
schocl. . 

~The University Singers of New Orleans, now making a 
tour through the North under the direction of the Rev. Dr. 
W. D. Codman, president of that institution, for the purpose 
of securing funds for the University, will give two concerts 
at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, on the evenings of Monday 
and Tuesday, Dgc. Sth and 9th. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Congregational Church at Gloucester, Mass., cele 
brated its semi-centennial last week. 

—The New London, Conn., First Congregational Society 
proposes to build a $12,000 chapel, and has secured most of 
the money. 

—The Rev. F. B. Allen, lately of the Chambers Street Con- 
gregational Church, Boston, bas been ordained to the diaco- 
nate in the Episcopal Church, and bas been made the assistant 
of the Rev. Phillips Brooks. 

—The Rev. Mr. Alcott, whose name has lately been stricken 
from the roll of the Presbytery of Worcester, Mass., for hold- 
ing the doctrine of an unlimited atonement, has received a 
call toa Cumberland Presbyterian Church which has been 
formed at Frederickeburg, Ohio. 

—The Berkshire North Conference of Congregational 
Churches held its twelfth annual meeting Nov. 19th at North 
Adams, Mass. The churches at Adams, Dalton, Hillsdale, 
Lanesboro, Middletield, Peru, Pittsfield and Williamstown 
were represented. The session was devoted to discussions of 
various religious topics. 

—The Mount Vernon Cburcb, Boston, sustains a Chinese 
school in that city; thirty-five pupils are in attendance,whose 
ages range from twelve to forty years. Tbe teachers use 
books with Euglish and Chinese and a slate or slip of paper. 








| faith in the spirit of God. 


—The Rey. Collamore Purington, of Fairfield, Me.. bas 
withdrawn from the Universalists. His reasons for so doing 
are: 1. That be sees no good effects from preaching Univer 
salism. 2. That there are widely extended prejudices against 
itand its ministers. 3. He has found but limited spiritual 
co-operation in it. 4 He thinks it wise to recede from the 
discussion of topics which conduce to spiritual alienation, 
disfellowship and disintegration. 5. He wants freedom to 
follow his own convictions as to bis future course. 

The report of the Connecticut Home Missionary Society 
for 1878 shows that the contributions and legacies amounted 
to $14.43 and the disbursements $13,175. Thirty-seven 
churches were aided to the amount of $10.014. The largest 
sum given to any one church was $400 which is annually ap 
propriated for a Hartford church. The treasury is in arrears 
about $1,000. The total amount contributed yearly by the 
Congregational churches of the State for the Home Mission 
ary work is $75.000, most of which, however, goes through 
the American Home Missionary Society of New York. 

—The Kev. William Horton, D.D., rector of St. Paul's 
Church, died in Newburyport October 29th, 1863, leaving an 
estate valued at the time at about $100,000. By the provisions 
of his will the property wil! now be distributed as follows 
One-quarter of the estate for the erection of an almshouse 
at Newburyport: one-sixteenth to the American Home 
Missionary Society: one.sixteenth to the Margaret Coffin 
Prayer Book Society; one-sixteenth to the Foreign Mission- 
ary Committee of the Protestant Episcopal Church; one 
sixteenth to the Women’s Benevolent Society of Newbury 
port; one-sixteenth to the Church Home for Orphans in 
Boston; one sixteenth to the Society for the Relief of Aged 
Females in Newburyport; one-sixteenth to St. Paul's 
Church in Newburyport; one sixteenth to Gambia College 
in Ohio ; one sixteenth to the Society for the Relief of Aged 
and Indigent Clergymen in the diocese of Massachusetts: 
one-sixteenth to the Society for the Relief of Widows and 
Orphans of Clergymen in the same diocese : one-sixteenth to 
the American Tract Society. 

THE WEST. 

Mr. K. A. Burnell, of Aurora, Ill... bas commenced a 
series of evangelistic meetings among the churches of Min 
nesota, to extend through the winter and spring months. 

—Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey reached St. Louis Nov. 22d, 
in order to initiate on the 25th inst. a series of religious meet- 
ings to continue all winter. The city will be divided into five 
districts. The details of the work will be placed in the bands 
of a committee of laymen, composedijof one from each evan 
gelical denomination. 

—Bishop O'Connor, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Omaha, 
who has been East in the interest of Catholic colonization. 
succeeded beyond his expectations, and Bishops Spaulding, 
of Peoria. and Ireland, of St. Paul, are now East advocating 
the same cause, and with equal success. They take diff. rent 
cities in their journey, and seek two objects—namely, invest 
ment by capitalists of money in Western lands and orgaaoiza 
tion of Catholic colonies for those lands. 

—In St. Paul, Minn., the work of Messrs. Whittle and Me 
Granahan goes on with increasing interest and power. The 
place of meeting is now changed from the House of Hope. 
Presbyterian, to the Baptist church. Many conversions are 
reported.. It is boped larger numbers will be reacbed and 
greater results follow in the next three weeks. Major Whit- 
tle is invited to several of the larger towns in Minnesota, and 
will probably spend the winter in that State. 

rHE SOUTH. 

Roanoke College, Salem, Va., will receive about 310.000 by 

the will of the late Jacob Persinger of Roanoke County. 


—At a special council of the Episcopal Diocese of Louisiana. 
held at New Orleans, Nov. 12th, the Rev. Jobn N. Galleber, 


| D.D.,. rector of Zion Church in this city, was unanimously 


elected Bishop of the diocese on the second ballot. Dr. 
Galleber has won the affection of a large circle of friends 
since his coming to this city, and their appreciation of bis fit- 
neas for the office to which be has been elected will not lessen 
their regret that its acceptance removes him from Zion 
Church. 

FOREIGN. 

~The Unitarian missionary work in India is carried on 
almost entirely through the agency of schools. 

~The Council of the English Church Union, the leading 
ritualistic society, bas determined to resist the judgment of 
Lord Penzance in the matter of Mr. Mackonochie. No other 
clergyman will be allowed, they say, to officiaie in h‘s place 
if by disobeying the judgment be is sent to prison. 

~The Pope in a recent letter to Cardinal de Luca reiterates 
his desire for the restoration of the old time study of Aquinas, 
and suggests the establishment of an Academy at Rome to be 
specially devoted to the teaching of his philosopny. He also 
suggests the publication of anew and complete edition of 
Aquinas's writings. 

—In 1872 the Canada Presbyterian Missionary Board sent 
Rev. Mr. McKay to Northern Formosa, where his work has 
been so successful that there are now 7 schools with 150 
scholars, 15 chapels with as many trained native preachers, 
5 trained helpers, 2 Bible women, a hospital and 263 commu- 
nicants, including 11 elders and 5 deacons. The number of 
hearers is estimated at 2,000. 

—A deputation from the Evangelical Alliance, including the 
Rev. E. Bligh and Mr. Alderman McArthur, recently waited 
on the Emperor of Austria and presented a petition for the 
freedom of worship of all Christian sects. The Emperor 
promised to bave the subject fully investigated. A memo- 
randum from the Evangelical Church Council of Bohemia 
upon this subject was expected on the 9th. 

—In Villebrook, near Antwerp, the local authorities recent 
ly decided that the new school-year should commence with 
the celebration of the mass. At the proper time they pre 
sented themselves with the pupils of their schools and their 
teachers at the church to take part in the service. They en 
tered the church and waited in vain. When the officiating 
priest learned of their presence in tbe church he brusquely 
lett the edifice, returned to his house, and refused to celebrate 
the mass. 

~The “Theistic Quarterly Review,” of India, comments on 
a new pbase of Indian theism. The leaders of the move 
ment in Calcutta, it says, have entered upon a new phase of 
political activity which will revolutionize tbe Brahmo So 
maj. Thechange isin the direction of a quickening of the 
The advanced Brahmos are now 


The school has been established about three years and some | to be beard using such words as “ seeing, bearing and tonch.- 
of the pupils who bave used its advantages have done ex 
ceedingly well after leaving it. 


| 


ing the spirit of God,” and “the language of reason and 
lowic is wiving way to the language of faith.” 
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Science and Art. 


LIFE IN THE SOLAR WoRLDs.—Mr. Proctor holds 
Mars to be the only planet old enough to be inhabited. 
He thinks the others still incandescent. In a lecture at 
Philadelphia he said that it was gratifying to observe 
the swift growth of popular interest in astronomy. 
The stars are rapidly ceasing to be regarded as objects 
of beauty simply, and the time is approaching when 
intelligent people will be ashamed to gaze in indifferent 
admiration upon the firmament and acknowledge their 
ignorance in a fleld which the vast strides of modern 
science have made accessible to all. Astronomy has 
been largely delivered from the realms of speculation 
to the uncompromising domain of mathematical ex- 
actness; and, while the scope of research and develop- 
ment is boundless as eternity, enough has been ascer- 
tained to make the total acquisition impossible by any 
one mind. Draper’s discovery of oxygen in the sun 
is the most important fact in modern astronomical 
research, because it shows that the sun is in part com- 
posed of elements like the earth’s. He thinks Saturn’s 
rings will eventually resolve themselves into moons, 
and holds that the dark places on the moon are not 
mountains or seas, but simply indentations, and there- 
fore less luminous. The black spots visible upon the 
surface of the sun are but holes through the surround- 
ing envelope through which only the parent mass can 
be seen. 





DISEASES OF GARDEN FLOWERS.—It has been sug- 
gested that the diseases which affect cultivated as 
distinguished from wild plants have their origin, like 
many diseases of men and of domestic animals, in a 
forced and artificial life. Hollyhocks have been so 
liable to their own special form of plant disease that 
many growers of garden plants have ceased to culti- 
vate them. Lilies, again, which have long been liable 
to disfiguring spots, are now beginning to be affected 
by a disease which seenis to invoive the corruption of 
the whole plant, bulb as well as flower. According to 
Dr. Sorauer, the hyacinth is now rapidly decreasing in 
cultivation from diseases which have been caused, he 
believes, by the practice of systematically cutting the 
blossoms from the growing plants in order to increase 
the growth of the bulb. Among the diseases affecting 
this beautiful flower may be named the ring disease, 
the black rot, the white rot, and others. Verbenas 
have in like manner been affected lately by a disease 
which first injures their foliage and then kills them. 
During the late spring even the hardy crocuses suffer- 
ed from some disease as yet not clearly understood. 





PHOTOGRAPHS IN NarURAL CoLors.—-Captain Abney, 
the well-known English photographer, has succeeded 
in obtaining pictures of the solar spectrum in its natu- 
ral colors, both on silver plates and on compounds of 
silver held in place by collodion. The photographs are 
produced by oxidation of silver compounds when 
placed in the spectrum, the coloring matter being due 
apparently to a mixture of two different sizes of mole- 
cules of the same chemical composition, one of which 
absorbs at the blue end and the other at the red end of 
the spectrum; and the sizes of the molecules are un- 
alterable while exposed to the same wave-lengths as 
those by which they were produced. Captain Abney 
believes that the colors may be preserved unchanged 
when exposed to ordinary daylight. He has thus suc- 
ceeded in explaining the action by which Becquerel 
some years ago obtained photographs in colors as pro- 
duced by oxidation, and not due to interference. Bec- 
querel’s photographs were fugitive; Captain Abney 
appears to have succeeded in ‘‘fixing” his. An ex- 
posure of two minutes with a wide slit was sufficient 
to produce the pictures of the spectrum. 





A Rore Rartway.—One of the attractions of tour- 
ists to the beautiful falls of Giessbach this year is the 
rope railway, 350 metres in length, connecting the 
steam-boat pier with the Giessbach hotel. The inclina- 
tion of this railway is 28 per cent., and the train is 
composed of only one carriage set in motion, by a 
cable, by means of the Giessbach fall itself. The as- 
cending and the descending carriages are provided 
with reservoirs which can be filled with the quantity of 
water necessary to their perfect equilibrium. On reach- 
ing the bottom of the incline an automatic valve opens 
and allows the water which has served for the descent 
to fall into the lake. 


INDELIBLE INKs.—A commission lately appointed by 
the Prussian Government to investigate the best class 
of inks to be employed for official purposes state that 
aniline inks are not suited for this purpose, because 
they can be easily washed away, especially by prepara. 
tions of chlorine, by which process the United States 
Government is daily defrauded of large sums. Inks in 
the composition of which alizarine (Adrianople fed) is 
employed can be obliterated less easily. But they are 





of opinion that the best of all is made from gall nuts 
and a salt of iron, the old description of ink. 


FIREARMS FREQUENTLY Burst when the muzzle has 
been accidentally closed with earth, snow, etc. Pro- 
fessor Forbes’s explanation of this fact is very simple. 
If the charge moved slowly a very slight pressure of 
the air in the barrel would be sufficient to clear the 
muzzle, but as the charge actually travels with a speed 
more than the velocity of sound the resistance offered 
by the obstacle becomes excessive and the gun bursts. 
It has been demonstrated mathematically that the press- 
ure generated by a plug of the density of air is seven 
and a half tons. 





HISTORICAL TROUVAILLES.—In the State 
Library, as well as in the archives at Hanover, Dr. 
Gerland has succeeded in discovering a whole series of 
important original letters hitherto not known from 
the pen of Leibnitz, the philosopher, and of Papin, one 
of the inventors of practical applications of the power 
of steam. 


Cassel 


THe Mersty TUNNEL.—Mr. C. Bushe!l, chairman 
of the Mersey Tunnel Committee, has submitted to 
the Liverpool Docks and Harbor Board a scheme for 
carrying out the proposed subway under the river to 
Birkenhead. The estimated cost is £500,000, and the 
probable gross annual revenue is put down at £46,000. 








Hooks and Authors. 


A FOOL’S ERRAND. 

With the exception of a few magazine stories we do 
not recollect that the reconstruction period up to this 
time has furnished American literature with any con- 
siderable material. This has not been so much due to 
the lack of situations as to the overshadowing promi- 
nence which the war period assumed and the general 
unfamiliarity of Northern writers since the close of 
the war with the condition of the South. Since 1865 
we have had, it is true, newspaper reports, but these 
have so widely varied that no one not on the ground 
could hope to delineate the passions of the time or 
correctly represent its incidents. That it has not 
been unfruitful in incident must be obvious to any one 
who has followed these newspaper reports, whether 
those, on the one hand, that have represented the States 
as helpless victims of Negro and Carpet-Bag oppres- 
sion, or those, on the other, that have given prominence 
to the intimidation of the blacks by their former mas- 
ters in the disguise of bulldozers or the Ku-Klux- 
Klan. 

It has been the fortune of the author of *‘ A Fool’s 
Errand’—in a sense, no doubt, his misfortune—that he 
has lived in the South through what in grim irony we 
call the ** reconstruction” era. It is also his fortune 
that he possesses a rarely discriminating and judicial 
mind. These traits of character applied to his fruitful 
experience have enabled him to produce a book alike 
admirable whether it is to be regarded as history or 
romance. Its value as history is heightened by the 
author’s impartiality of view, the calmness and precis- 
ion of his statements, the keenness of his sarcasm and 
the force of his logic. As a romance its situations 
are skillfully contrived and dramatically worked out. 

Even to those who have credited the reports of Ne- 
gro intimidation and ‘* Ku-Klux” or ‘‘ White League” 
rule, and who have been reluctant to regard the freed- 
man as incapable of voting or the ‘‘ carpet-bagger” as 
necessarily a criminal, this book will be a startling 
revelation. The outrages of which we have from time 
to time heard with feelings of indignation we have 
been apt to regard as sporadic, and have set them 
down to the lawless passions of the debased classes 
against which the better sentiment othe South was 
arrayed. The Ku-Klux garments, with their mummer- 
ies of peaked hats and artificial hair which would be 
grotesque were they not so appalling, were worn, so 
it was supposed, by ruftians and cut-throats answering 
to the old ‘‘ dead rabbit” class of the Northern cities, 
or the “‘hoodlums” of the Far West. Here, however, 
is what ‘‘ the Fool” says: 

“The brain, the wealth, the cbivalric spirit of the South 
was restive under what it deemed degradation a: 4 op- 
pression. This association [the Ku Kiux Kian] offered 
a ready and effective method of ov: rturning the hated 
organization and throwing off the rule whicn had been im- 
posed upon them. . It was buiided upon an ineradi- 
cable sentiment of hostility to the Negro asa political integer 
and a fierce determination that the white people of the 
South or a majority of that race should rule—if not by the 
power of the ballot then by force of skill, brain and the 
hanit of domination. The bravest and strongest and best of 
the South gave it their recognition and support—io most 
cases actively, in some passively.” 

~ Another fact which few people in the North have 
realized, and at the statement of which they will be 
surprised, was the marvelously rapid growth of the 
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terrorizing system. Within three months of 1868 
its ramifications extended through all the Southern 
States, numbering in one State 10,000, in another 
20,000, in another 40,000, aggregating in all an army 
larger than that of the Rebellion and doing its work 
far more terribly because in the dark. It was in 
effect a reorganization of the Confederate army, the 
war being directed as before against the United States 
Government through the person of some offending 
Negro or obnoxious ‘‘ carpet-bagger.” ‘‘Not un- 
frequently,”’ says the Fool, ‘“‘the individual victim 
was one toward whdm the individual members of the 
Klan who executed the decree upon him had no little 
of kindly feeling and respect but whose influence, 
energy, boldness or official position was such as to 
demand that he should be ‘ visited.” The visit 
would occur at night; the masqueraded horsemen 
would take possession of the neighborhood, stationing 
pickets at exposed positions; orders would be given 
exclusively by a preconcerted system of whistles, the 
house to be: visited would be forced open and the 
offender carried away with the troop to be beaten or 
hung. ‘Of the slain,” says the Fool, ‘‘there were 
enough to furnish forth a battle field and all from 
these three classes, the Negro, the scalawag and the 
carpet-bagger — all killed with deliberation, over- 
whelmed by numbers, roused from slumber at the 
murk midnight, in the hall of public assembly, at the 
river brink, in the lonely woods-road, in simulation of 
the public execution—shot, stabbed, hanged, drowned, 
mutilated beyond description, tortured beyoud con- 
ception. And almost always by an unknown hand! 

. . . And then the wounded—those who escaped 
the harder fate—the whipped, the mangled, the bleed- 
ing, the torn! Ah, the wounded in this silent wartare 
were more thousands than those who groaned upon the 
slopes of Gettysburg! Dwellings and schools and 
churches burned! People driven from their homes 
and dwelling in the woods and fields! The poor, the 
weak, the despised, maltreated and persecuted —- by 
whom? Always the same intangible presence, the 
same invisible power. Well did it name itself‘ The 
Invisible Empire ’!” 

Does this read like romance? And yet it is history 
—to which only the records of the time of the Duke 
of Alva, the Inguisition or the French Revolution fur- 
nish a parallel; the history of only ten years ago in 
the United States of America. To a foreigner who 
has kept little track of our affairs it will scarcely be 
credible; unless, indeed, he is one of that class to 
whom nothing that is told about us, however mar- 
velous, is incredible. If it be a thing of the past, 
if the hideous trappings are now exhibited as curi- 
osities and the ‘‘bloody shirt” is waved only in 
political debate, it is only because the end which 
they served has been accomplished. It was easier 
—as it turned out—for the South to win its vic- 
tories in the dark than on the battle field; and to effect 
a revolution by the midnight patrol and the hangman’s 
rope than by four years of powder and ball. And if we 
do not hear now of the outrages which were freely 
perpetrated ten years ago it is because the tissue-paper 
ballot and the practice of intimidation are even less 
troublesome and more potential. 

Of the action of this remarkable book we cau give 
the merest outline. The ‘ Fool,’’ Comfort Servosse, 
having served in the Union army during the war, settles 
at its close, with his wife and daughter, in North Caro- 
lina. Cordially welcomed at first, his frankly ex- 
pressed sentiments and his readiness to assist in 
elevating the Negro soon excite the ill will of his 
neighbors and make him an object of suspicion in the 
community. Though taking but little part in the 
political activities he becomes a marked man among 
the ‘‘ Radicals” and several times narrowly escapes 
attack from the visiting Ku Klux. Unable to carry 
out any of the plans which he had projected, convinced 
of the unwisdom of the plan of reconstruction and of 
the folly of his own errand, he gives up the unequal 
struggle, finds his aims elsewhere and ultimately falls 
a victim to the yellow fever, in which, it must be said, 
his neighbors bestow upon him the most considerate 
attentions. By his own direction this inscription is 
placed over his tomb : 

* He followed the counsel of the wise 
And became a fool thereby.” 

The experience of Comfort Servosse has no doubt 
been that of many hundred northern men who, misap- 
prehending the temper of the South and relying too 
much on the power or willingness of the Federal gov- 
ernment to afford them protection, took up their abode 
in the Southern States at the close of the war. The 
experiment was foredoomed to failure. It failed to 
take into account—as all our dealings with the South 
have failed to take into account—the antagonism of 
ideas between the two peoples; the hereditary belief 
on the part of the South in the inferiority of the Negro, 
the moral conviction on that of the North of his equal- 
ity before the law. It failed also to take into account 


the moral cowardice of the great party at the North 
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who won the victory, and who stood supinely while its 
fruits slipped out of their hands. In the light of expe- 


rience we can see what such men as Thaddeus Stevens | 


foresaw fourteen years ago, that the accepted plan of 
reconstruction was a huge blunder. ‘Like all coim- 
promises,” says the Fool, ‘it had the evils of all the 
plans from which its pieces came and the merits of 
none of them.” 

Notwithstanding its terrible indictment of the South 
this is not a partisan book. It makes allowance for 
the prejudices, the education, the sufferings of the 
Southern people. It does justice to their large-hearted 
hospitality. It states fairly their side of the case. And 
it denounces, with the bitterness of a man who has 
been wounded in the house of his friends, the weak- 
ness and vacillation of the North. It is not surprising 
that the outlook which it presents is not a hopeful 
In its conclusion that the remedy for the South 
lies in the application of light, knowledge and right- 
eousness, most people will readily agree; but how the 
remedy is to be applied is not soobvious. The * Fool” 
himself leaves the problem unanswered. It is for the 
North to work it out, patiently, hopefully, and cour- 
ageously, retracing the lamentable work of the past 
years and beginning, as near as may be, afresh, with a 
coufident faith that some time or other a solution will 
be reached in an abiding harmony between what have 
so long been antagonistic sections. 


one. 


A JOURNEY IN A SNEAK BOX:! 

If the reading public were divided into two groups, 
respectively comprising those who know and those 
who do not know what a ** Sneak Box’”’ is, one of the 
groups would be pitiably small. We happen to know 
that even in an exceptionally well informed journal- 
istic steff no man was found who could enlighten his 
tellows as to its nature when the question arose, and 
an expert had to be called in from the outer world to 
explain the term. Be it known, then, that the sneak 
box is a boat. It originated among the duck hunters 
of Barnegat Bay, having been invented to enable them 
to approach their game without giving the alarm. It 
is very light, draws but little water, is very broad in 
the beam and is decked over, excepting an open space 
amidships where the oarsman sits. It is not a par- 


ticularly comfortable sea boat, owing to a total lack of 


sheer, or rise, at the bow, but it will live in tolerably 
rough water because of its canvas covering and a 
contrivance which can be adjusted in case of neces- 
sity to keep water from washing into the boatman’s 
quarters. In general shape the craft is not unlike a 
somewhat elongated pumpkin seed, and she is un- 
doubtedly very well adapted for use on inland waters. 

Lu such a boat as this Mr. N. H. Bishop—who will 
be recognized as an old acquaintance by those who have 
read his ** Voyage of the Paper Canoe,” undertook a 
solitary journey down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
during the winters of 1875-6. 

Starting from Pittsburg in November, he encoun- 
tered at first the cold and ice of a season very different 
trom the present one, and was once or twice nearly 
trozen fast in the sheltered nooks where he tied up for 
the night. He soon gained on departing summer, how- 
ever, and, after a long and dreary struggle with genu- 
ine November weather on the Ohio, overtook a lovely 
Fall season on the Mississippi, and thenceforward had 
to encounter only the occasional storms which every 
traveler by slow conveyance must expect. We can 
hardly excuse an old voyager like Mr. Bishop for 
having been persuaded by friends to start without any- 
thing in the way of a cooking lamp in his outfit. The 
result was that during the wet weather he could not 
light a fire and consequently had to live on cold canned 
provisions, without even the cup of hot coffee so grate- 
ful and indispensable to the camper-out. 

Perhaps the most interesting experiences which 
befell our traverler were his encounters with a class 
of river folk whom he denominates the ‘“‘shanty boat- 
men.” 
shed of the Mississippi. During the summer they live, 
it may be in their cabins, anywhere along the Northern 
rivers. As winter approaches they make up parties— 


family or otherwise—and,:-having prudently collected | 


sufficient lumber during the season, build a flat-boat, 
with a cabin for shelter, and, well supplied with am- 
munition and fishing tackle, suffer the river to carry 
them southward as fast as the cold warns them that 
winter is on their track. They tie up to the bank 
wherever the hunting and fishing promise to be good, 
and so, living an easy, lawless, half-savage life, float 
down into the semi-tropics of the Gulf States, accumu- 
lating on the way, honestly or dishonestly, enough 
funds to secure a deck passage to the North when 
spring opens. A rough set Mr. Bishop found them 
but not altogether uncivil, and in some cases he fra- 
ternized with parties of them, and, as seems to be his 


‘Four Months in « Sneak Hor 
Lee & Shepar“ 


These people come from all over the water- | 


habit, succeeded in learning much of their lives and 
customs. 
Reaching New Orleans Mr. Bishop passed through 
| the canal to Lake Pontchartrain, and being weather- 
bound at its lake end fell under the suspicion of a gang 
of city roughs, as a government spy. He was how- 
ever, befriended by the sea-going folk in his vicinity 
| and was lucky in escaping with a whole boat—not to 
mention his skin. 
During the voyage along the Guif coast he has a 
companion in a duck boat whoin he picked up at New 
| Orleans, but he does not prove much of an acquisition 
| and breaks down for want of his regular whiskey ration 





long before the end of the voyage. 

The book, like all of Mr. Bishop’s writings, has a 
charm which is somewhat indefinite and indescribable, 
aside from the intrinsic interest of the narrative. The 
author has a certain simplicity of style and manner 
which at times lead the reader to suspect him of ex- 
treme youthfulness, not to say inexperience. This very 
peculiarity, however, lendsan air of truthfulness to his 
story which would perhaps be lacking were the inci- 
dents of the trip worked up more elaborately, and with 
an eye to the possible effect on an expected audience. 

For a large proportion of humanity the motive for 
such a voyage will be incomprehensible, but there are 
multitudes who will recognize its fascinations and ap- 
preciate every phase of the writer’s progress from the 
frozen waters of the upper Ohio to the warm palmetto- 

| shaded reaches of the Gulf of Mexico. Mr. Bishop has 
| fairly earned his title to rank with Macgregor, Ste- 
| vens and the other solitary voyagers of modern times. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

A curious, complicated story entitled ‘ Thirty-seven 
Hundred and Fifty-eight’’ introduces the Atlantic 
Monthly for December. It purports to be the narrative 
of a spirit who visits the earth 1,879 years after the present 
time and records his observations and impressions. The 
conclusion is promised in the January number. The au- 


thor of ** Rosamond and tue Conductor,” which it will be | 


remembered appeared some mouths since in this magazine, 
takes occas,on to tell the same story over again from the 
conductor's point of view, under the title of ‘‘The Con- 
ductor and Rosamond.”’ The tale, of course, has a singular 
flavor of familiarity, the incidents and conversation being 


substantially the same, though the analysis of character is | 


so different and throws so much clearer light on the story 
that those who read that will find this of equal interest. 
For tue coming year the *‘Atlantic ” promises serial stories 
by Henry James, Thomas Bailey Aldrich and W. Howells: 
the title of the last will be “‘ The Undiscovered Country,” 
and it will begin in the number for January. 

Mr. James’s story in Scribner’s Monthly seems to be 
approaching an end, and promises a more satisfactory con- 
clusion than he usually gives to his tales. The character 
of the heroine, too, is more intelligible and agreeable than 
ordinarily is the case. Messrs. Scribner announce that the 
first edition of this number reaches the figure of 103,000 
| copies. This is not surprising when one takes into account 


notes, 


observable also in the reduced edition, owing to the fact 
that the different books have been commented on by dif- 
ferent authors.——The second volume of The Student's 
Commentary on the Bible (E. P. Dutton & Co.), abridged 
from the so-called ** Speaker's Commentary,”’ includes the 
historical books of the Bible from Joshua to Esther. This 
commentary would be much more valuable if the text had 
been printed in smaller type, leaving more room for the 
At least two-thirds of the volume is taken up with 


| simply the printing of the Scripture text, and the special 


notes which form the most valuable feature of the ‘* Speak- 
er’s Commentary” appear to be omitted altogether. On 
the whole, it can hardly be said to meet the wants of Amer- 
ican Sunday-school teachers. ——Prof. Henry Cowles adds 
to his previous volumes The Shorter Epistles (D. Appleton 
& Co.); 1. ¢., Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 
Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, Philemon, and the general 
Epistles of James, Peter and Jude. 
comments are generally characterized by commou sense, 
but we see in them very little evidence of tither notable 
spiritual insight like that of Maurice or special critical 
acumen like that of Meyer, and in some mstances are rather 
surprised to observe a failure to notice special significance 
implied in the original Greek but not indicated by our 
English version. Much of his comment is almost of the 
nature of a free pariphrastic rendering of the text in its 
connections. 





Professor Cowles’s 


Gleanings from the Natural History of the Ancients. 
By the Rev. W. Houghton, M.A., F.R.S. (Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co.) Animals occupied, beyond question, a very 
impor‘ant place in the life of the ancients. Whether the 
prebistoric man hunted his contemporary animals or was 
hunted by them is immaterial, s» long as he gave them 
names and studied their habits. The most ancient records 
contain frequent references to animals, domesticated or 
otherwise. The earliest of these are rude carvings and 


| hieroglyphs found wherever man has developed any degree 


of mental advancement. To define what the ancients really 
knew of natural history has been Mr. Houghton’s aim, and 
although he confessedly leaves much unsaid that might have 
been said his book wil! prove most interesting to all amateurs 
in general! lines of investigation. Its illustrations, mostly 


copies of As-yrian and Egyptian carvings, are exceeding 





| at once recurred to the minds of the observers. 


quaint and curious, and add greatly to the value of the con- 
text. The few pages devoted to the fish of the Sea of 
Galilee have a peculiar interest, for more people are famil- 
iar with the New Testament than with the writings of 
Aristotle. Within the last ten years the fish inhabiting 
this sea have been studied by accomplished zoologists, and 
it is certain that the lake is now, as in the time of Christ, 
abundantly stocked with fish. Schools were seen com- 
prising such numbers that the miraculous draught of fishes 
One 


| pleasant feature of the book is the kindly interest that its 
| author feels in common names, thereby distinguishing him- 


| of the schools 


self from his fellow-scientists, too many of whom are apt 
to treat with contempt any name that has not the sanction 
It is not alone the fishes of the Bible that 
are reviewed in these pages. All the animals mentioned 


| are to some extent classified and the omissions pointed out. 


the excellent quality of both the literary and artistic work. | 


Good Company continues to be issued without any 
date or indication of the time of its appearance, which if 
ever one desires to refer to it will be the more perplexing 
| beeause the volume did not begin with the half-yearly 

number. The table of contents presents a well-selected as- 

sortwent of articles by some of our best workers, including 
| Rose Terry Cooke, Geo. M. Towle, Sarah O. Jewett, Ed- 

ward Bellamy, Ernest Ingersoll, J. C. Ambrose, Wm. H. 
| Rideing, Caroline A. Mason, etc. Mr. Bellamy’s story is 
| a strong piece of character-drawing, without the imper- 
| fections which we have once or twice had occasion to notice 
| in his work. 

Harper’s Magazine opens with a charmingly illustrated 
article upon ‘** The Fortunes of the Bonapartes,”’ the liter- 
ary matter of which is scarcely behiud the sketches in 
picturesqueness. A paper upon Miss Juliet Corson’s Cook- 
ing-schc. ol conveys an excellent idea of the features of 
that establisument, and other illustrated articles upon 


Drift from a New England Port,” make up an unusually 
| artistic number. A story by Rose Terry Cooke supplies 
the seasonable element, and a poem by Longfellow the 
chief poetic interest. One can scarcely feel very deep con 
cern for the oft-told tale of ‘‘ Whittington and his Cat,”’ 
which is reproduced this month in black letter with charac- 
teristic illustrations. 

The New Quarterly Magazine comes to us from the Inter- 
national News Company, who have recently introduced it 
to this country. A comparison of this periodical with 
those which we havealready noticed gives a fair idea of the 


The Magic of the Middle Ages. By Viktor Rydberg. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) Translations from the Swedish are by 
no means so common as from some of the more widely 
spoken European languages, but most readers are aware 


| that the national literature contains much of an exalted 
| type and that Swedish students and savants stand very 


high among their fellows of other lands. Perhaps, how- 


| ever, the fame of Swedish poetry and legendary lore is 


| more wide than is that of the profounder literature. 


The 
book before us is sufficiently learned, its author being a 
ripe scholar, and yet its subject matter is very closely al.- 
lied to those wild and quaint imaginings which we are 
wont to associate with the mountains and Fiords of the 
North. The author does not attempt to laugh the idea of 
magic to scorn. Herealizes the part that it hasalways borne 
and still bears in the relations of men to one anvther and to 
the mysteries which surround them. He regards it rather as 
the harbinger of science, and seriously undertakes te set in 
order its history during the middle ages among prelates, 
doctors and the people at large. His review of the magic 
which gained credence with the church is somewhat per- 


| plexing to the unbiased reader, who may not unnaturally 


‘The City of Atlanta,” “‘ Palestine To-day,” and * Sea- | 


_ 6 aa earaet | 
SoME PoPULAR COMMENTARIES.—The Handy Commen- ~< 7 
| Mr. Aaron Penley for Winsor and Newton,the London color- 


tary, edited by Bishop Ellicott (Cassell, Petter & Galpin), 


is reproduced from the quarto edition of Bishop Ellicott’s | 


‘““New Testament for English Readers.”’ 
ever, strictly a condensation of that work. 
on Mark has been rewritten by using in that volume mate- 
rial taken trom the notes on Matthew, adapting them to 
parallel passages in Mark. Some analogous changes have 


been made in the notes on John, the object of the editor | 


being to make each volume complete in itself. The vol- 


umes are small in size—not too large to carry in the over- 
| coat pocket—and will be a convenient and serviceable 
By N. 8. Bishop. Boston, | addition to the Sunday-school teacher's library. The same 
) inequality which we noticed in the larger publication is 


It is not, how- | 
The volume | 


| A.M. 


find himself in some doubt as to where magic ends and 
true religion begins. Modern believers in what its devotees 
term ‘‘ white magic” will not derive much satisfaction 
from this volume. The really striking picture that 1s drawn 
of a medieval incantation is completely offset by the sci- 
entific spirit which pervades the book. The lesson taught 
is that, however mysterious that providence may seem 
which suffers such delusions to exist, it nevertheless uses 
them as a means of leading us by suctessive steps to true 


| conceptions of the universe and its Creator. 


Water Color Painting. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Thirty- 


| eight editions in England, the headquarters of the water- 


relative merits of English and American current literature. | colorists, are a sufficient guarantee of the standard charac- 


ter of this little work. It was prepared originally by 
men, and has been edited for the American market by 
Susan N. Carter, Prmcipal of the Women’s Art Schools of 
the Cooper Union. It may be accepted as an eminently 
safe guide for students of water-color painting. 

Gems of Thought, etc. Compiled by Charles Northend, 
(D. Appleton & Co.) This is an admirable collection 
of seed-thoughts from more than four hundred and fifty 
authors, arranged under appropriate heads and selected 
with discrimination. Such books are valuable as com- 
panious on account of their suggestiveness, and the present 
work is worthy a place on one’s desk or on the book-she|; 
where the most companionable volumes are found 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editurial Rooms of this paper will be 
twinowledged in ita earliest subsequent tasue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. <Ac- 
companuing memoranda of prices are desirable 
inall cases. | 

D. APPLETON & Co. 
Edwardes. A.—Vivian the Beauty... 
Farragut, L.—Life of Admiral Farragut. ...... 
AM. FINE ART Co. 
Doré, Gustave—Bible Illustrations ............. 6 00 


AM. SUNDAY-*CHOOL UNION, 
Hill, R, N.—T he Flower Mission.......... aces 0 'OO 
Rice. E. D.—Scholar’s Handbook to 8.8. Les- 


R. CARTER & BROS. 
Osborn, L.—Pickles.. TT ee 
Prime, 8. J.—Songs of the MOOI cua aah Sager 2¢ 
Thoen, J.—Fred and Do 


CASSELL - tom & GAL PIN. 


Barnard, J.—Dickens’s Characters............... 6 0} 
Plaumptre, Dr.—Handy Comme tary... oat | 
c. T. DILLINGHAM & Co. 
Helper, H. K.—Andean Diplomacy.............. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
Midler, O. T.— Nimpo’s Troubles .. 
Santord, D. P.—The Captain’s ¢ thildren. 
HARPER & BRos. 








Roife, W. J.—The Winter's Tale............-.... 70 
Short, J. T.—North Americans of ~~ lage 3 00 
Symonds, J. M.—Greek Poets. (2 vols. 3 50 
Braddon, Miss— “he Mistletoe Bough . 10 
Benjamin. 8. G. W.—Artin America . 400 
Mulock-Craik. Mrs.—Y oung Mrs. Jardine 125 
PUI, SOS. — TAGE BHPIS . ..cccccsccecccecs-cccee 15 


HOUGHTON, OsGoon & Co. 
Longfellow, A. W.—Poems XI. XII.............. 10 
D. LOTHROP & Co. 
Foi IE vccnces cccsccsscescess | 
MACMILLAN & CU. 





Guitean, ¢ 


Gaskoin, Mrs.—Children’s Bible Stories......... 30 
Grandhomme, M. oy ey ji ccceenhaseh ane 40 
+. MUNRO. 

Anoo.—Queen of ¢ seaceeties — osbée-d¥e | 
Francillon, R. E.—Pear! and Emeraid........ 10 | 


Hacklander. F. W.—#ehind the Counter. 


20 | 
Macdonald, Geo.—The Vicar’s Daughter. . 20 





Payn J.—Murried Beneatn _ Se 2 | 
Thackeray, W. M.—The Virginians. (2 Vois.).. 
Verne, J.—Tribulations of a Chinaman......... 10 


G. NELSON & SONS. 
Green, S. 8.—Pietures from Bible Lands... +0 | 
Hamilton, W.—the Poets Laureate........... 
M. 





d| 
M.—In the Woods ... panes ae | | 
« ° —Nat. History of of the Bible. ...... 60 | 
Paley. w. —Horm Pauline ...... Ghideackhe 
Trimmer, Mrs.—History of the Robins......... 21 95 | 
T. B. PeTeRSOoN & Co. 
Carroll, John —8t. Maur. ..... ...c ee cece cee e eee 75 | 


SCRIBNER’'S SONS. 


Dickevs, ( has.—Letters. (2 vols)...... es 
MUsSIc.—(From Oviver Dttson & Co.) | Molloy. -. L. | 
‘The Hustman,” 3 ¢.; Cowen. Fred. H., er | 


aaeter * Michaelis, Theo., “furkish Reveille.” | 
D’ albert, Chas., a> “Stop, Galop; Jose 
= tdylle,”’ 85c.; allen, G. B., * Little Bird so -we bees 
Singing,” 4c. 

MAGAZINES.—Contemporary, Fertnightly, XLXth 


Century, (Munre’s Edition); appleton’s, Arthur's, 
Ehrich’s, Lippincott’; Am. Observer. Barnes's | 
kducational. (ot miegationalist, Free Churen Rec- | 


ord, Pactfic Home Journal. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—The four electric, lights which now il- 
luminate the reading-room of the British | 
Museum at evening have each a power 
equal to 5,000 candles, and yet cost only a 
shilling an hour. 

—Among the treasures in the library of the 
late Professor Anthon, which was sold in this | 
city last week, was a copy of the ‘‘ Bodonian 
Virgil,” Parma, 1793, in two royal folio 
volumes, with one hundred and five engrav- | 
ings. 

—The steel portrait of the late Dr. De 
Koven, which prefaces the volume of his 
sermons just published by the Appletons. is 
a very good likeness except that it does not 
quite convey the plumpness of his figure, or 
his Germanic personality. 

—Herbert Spencer is about to publish a | 
treatise on Ceremonial Government, con- 
sisting of a number of papers on the phil- 
osopby of ceremonies and manners which 
have already appeared in the periodicals. | 
The work will form Vol. IV. of ‘ Soci- 
ology.” 

—Mr. Charles Dickens has supplemented 
his “* Dictionary of London” with a *‘ Diction- 
ary of the Thames,’’ to which, besides full 
details as to fishing, rowing and yachting | 
matters, articles are contributed by well 
known specialists on the geology, crnithol- 
ogy, botany, art and literature of the river. 
The business of the port of London also re- | 
ceives a fair share of atcention. The book 
contains nineteen maps and plans. | 

—Mariette-Bey has just published at | 
Alexandria a magnificent first volume of 
his ‘‘Voyage dans la Haute Egypte,” 
a folio illustrated-with permanent photo- 
graphs taken under the superintendence of 
the author; and it promises, when complete, | 
to be one of the most sumptuous travel- 
books ever given to the public. The letter- | 
press, written with all Mariette-Bey’s | 
accustomed charm of style, is conceived less | 
from the scientific than from the literary | 
point of view. “ The work is, in fact,” says 
the “Academy,” “an wuvre deluxe on a 
large scale, inaccessible to all but the 
wealthy few.” 

—The Paris correspondents are telling this 
pretty story of Mme. Juliette Lamber, edi- | 
tor of ‘‘La Nouvelle Revue”: She called | 
on Victor Hugo with the request, “You | 
must write some verses for my Revue.” | 
“Ob, I cannot,” he replied; “I have 
a eontract with Calmanon Lévy, and if I 


| zealous and self-denying in the cholera visi- 


Se | lish translation, is remarkable for its strong, 


justice, and freedom which, superior to his 


| neat, brilliant, the natural exponent of his 


| passion of his friends: but he blasted both 


| trines of the Encyclopedists; the circle of 


| kept imprisoned within the narrow limits of 


should break it would run the risk of a 
heavy fine.” Saying this, he rose from his 
chair and brought a papier timbré (a law 
paper) and showed it to her to prove his 
words. This document proved that a short 
piece, sent to another periodical lately, led 
to a demand of 15,000 francs for violated 
jaws. Victor Hugo reminded Mme. Lamber 
of this danger. ‘‘Never mind,” she said; 
“you send the poem, and I will pay the 
15,000 francs.” He drew a long breath, for, 
with his peculiar sense of the value of 
money, this was homage indeed. 

—Mrs. Archbishop Tait, whose recently 
published memoir is one of the most delight- 
ful books of the day, was devotedly attached 
to her husband’s work, and took her part in 
it with great assiduity. She was especially 


tations of 1 “Tecan see her now,” says 
the Archbishop, ‘standing in one of the 
large wards of the hospital for Wapping 
and St. George’s-in-the-East, quietly sooth- 
ing the sufferers, while one poor girl seemed 
to be seized with the last agonies; and the 
Rev. C. F. Lowder, who attended us, step- 
ped quietly to the bed of the poor patient 
and gave her such help as, by God's blessing, 
resulted in her final recovery. I cap see 
her in the well-ordered hospital extempo- 
| rized by Miss Sellon, near Shoreditch, en- 
couraging the sisters who had ventured 
| their lives from the pure air of Ascot into 
that infected district; and in the*Middlesex 
Hospital, where other well-known ladies had 
| undertaken to assist the permanent staff. I 
| remerober the real danger to which I 
thought she was exposed near Ratcliff High- 
way, when, unexpectedly, she was summon- 
ed to try and guide the somewhat irregular 
efforts of the clergymen of the parish to 
distribute relief among a miscellaneous 
crowd of those whose families were suffer- 
ing from the plague.” 

—Guizot’s ‘History of France,” which 
has just appeared in England inan Eng- 


true portraits of eminent personages, like 
this, for example, of Voltaire: ‘“‘ Voltaire’s 
incessant activity bore many fruits which 
survived him. He contributed powerfully 
to the triumph of those notions of humanity, 


own ideal, did honor to the eighteenth cent- 
ury. He became the model of a style clear, 


own mind far more than of the, as yet, 
confused hopes and aspirations of his age; 
he defended the rights of common-sense, 
and sometimes withstoo1 the anti-religious 


mind and soul with his skeptical gibes. His 
bitter, and at the same time temperate 
banter disturbed consciences which would 
have been revolted by the materialistic doc- 


infidelity widened under his hands; his dis- 
ciples were able to go beyond him on the 
fatal path he had opened tothem. Voltaire 
has remained the true representative of the 
mocking and stone-flinging phase of free 
thinking, knowing nothing of the deep 
yearnings auy more than of the supreme 
wretchedness of the human soul, which it 


earth and time. At the outcome from the 
bloody slough of the French Revolution, 
and from the chaos it caused in men’s souls, 
it was the infidelity of Voltaire which re- 
mained at the bottom of the skepticism and 
moral disorder of the France of our day 
The demon which torments her is even more 
Voltairean than materialistic.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


DODD, MEAD & 00, 


751 BROADWAY, New York. 

















26TH THOUSAND, 


FROM JEST TO EARNEST, 


BY E. P. ROF. } 





Boston Evening Traveler: 
Mr. Koe’s works have had a fine, noble pur- 





pose. each and all. The present etory is an ex- 


| cellent one—of high tone and deev ew 
| strength.” 


New York World. 
“The hero is simple, strong and manly; much | 
such @ man as Mr. Lincoln must have been had he 
turned his attention to theology instead of poli- 
tics.’ 


Portland Transcript. 
“A bripet, vivacious story, fall of wit and even 


frolic.” 
emo. 1.50, 


Encouraged by the success which has 
attended the issue of 


THE 


MAGAZINE OF ART, 


and by the appreciation with which it} 


has been universally received, the Pro- 
prietors have determined, with a view to 
enabling the Editor to add fresh features 
of interest (as well as to strengthen and 
extend those which have already met 
with such signal approbation), to per- 
manently enlarge the Magazine, without 
increase of price, commencing with the 
November part. 

Price 25c. Yearly subscription, $2.75. 
For sale by all dealers. 


CASSEL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 


London, Paris and New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Have now ready: 


In Berkshire With the Wild Flowers. 
By ELAINE and DorA GOODALE, authors 
of “Apple Blossoms.” Small quarto, 
profusely illustrated with designs by W. 
Hamilton Gibson. Cloth extra $3, mo- 
rocco $6. 


The poems describe the various wild flowers 
of New England, whose peculiar characteris- 
tics are charmingly pictured. The fresh 
realism of the verses confirms the impression 
given by that fascinating volume “ Apple 
Blossoms,” that the writers are at once ear- 
nest lovers and keen observers of nature, and 
also that tney possess the happiest facility 
for expressing the influence ot nature upon 
them. The poems have been illustrated with 
some exquisitely drawn desivns by Mr. Gib- 
son, and the volume in its fresh A ana will 
certainly be unique among gift books. 





Also the new Red-line Edition of 


Apple Blossoms, Small quarto, cloth 
extra gilt $3, morocco $6. 


Also a fresh supply of 


Apple Blossoms, in the 16mo. edition, 
with two portraits, cloth extra $1.25. 


“A volume that will be welcomed asa et 
literary treasure. . he rare *ot 
worldly’ tife of two children, to whom God | 
has given genius, and geniusof such a sort 
that it is hardly likely to dissipate with _ 
years which change and mature. . , 
quisite glimpses of nature and childhood.” 
(Springfield Republican. 


For sale by all booksellers and sent prepaid 
on receipt of price by the publishers. 





AN ELEGANT HOLIDAY BOOK! 


The Book of Job Illustrated 


With 50 Engravings after Drawings by Jobn 
Gilbert. Beautifully printed and bound, 
$4.50. 


A GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION. 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, D. D. 


Royal Quarte, with 10 steel plates, 
cloth gilt and gilt edges. $5.00. 
D’Aubigne’s History of the Ref- 
ormation in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. 5 vols. Brown cloth. In a box.$4.50 
D°Aubigne’s History of the Ret- 
ormation in the Time of Cal- 


vin. 8 vols. Brown cloth. Ina box. 

Reduced from $16.00 to... .. ......... 8.00 
Dr. MceCosh’s Works. 5 vols., 8vo., 

uniform. New and neat edition..... 10.00} 


Pebbles from the Brook. By Rev. 
Richard Newton, D.D. 6 illustra- 


I ccd ie oslemr sl coo ether here dinaes 1.25 | 
Was I Right? Story by Mrs. Walton. 

author of “ Christie’s Old Organ.” 5 

7 a eee 1.25 | 


Songs of the Soul, By Dr. 8.1. ite. 
New and cheaper edition .......... 2.00 


My Desire. By the author of * Wide, 


Wide World’’........ 1.75 | 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for our Holiday Catalogue. 


4 CHRISTMAS CAROLS FOR 1879, 
WORDS BY MISS M. BE. SER VOSS. 
MUSIC BY ADAM GEIBEL. 

Price, complete, 10 cents; (0 cents per dozen; $4 
per hundred, post-paid. 


“ THE CROWNING TRIUMPH” 





Collection of 8. 8. Hymns is especially rich in fes- | 


tival music. Price, 0 cents per copy, by mail. 


¥. A. NORTH & CO., Pablishers, 
1408 Chestnut Street, Philade!phia, I'a. 


‘A FOOL’S ERRAND 


By One of the Fools. 





| The South as it is! A thrilling novel. by 
| a Northern settler of prominence. 
| 





|; “An awakening book, a thrilling book, indeed 
So powerful and so reai a book aboutthe south bas 
not been written before.”—Cincinnati Commercia’. 
| “ The story is brilliant and —_ inating, evidently 
a leaf from experience.” ago Eveneng Journal 
“Of decided ability, an ‘worthy just now ot 
national consideration. . The story will be 
read with breathless interest.” —Hartford Courant. 
“So evidently the work of a man of superior in- 
telligence that it would be n» disparagement to his 
a ability to believe it to have been written 
bz ihe accomplished scholarand genial gentieman 
who for several years filled the executive chair in 
one of the most turbulent of the Southern states.’ 
—Albany (N.Y.) Evening Journal. 
“ Considered as a frank and candid picture 
by a writer who appears to be sincerely disposed to 
do strict justice to all men, the book will interest # 
large circle of readers.”’—New York Evening Post. 


Attractively bound in Silk Cloth, Price $1. 
ae 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers; or will be sent 
post-paid on receipt of price by 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


Publishers, 27 Park Place, New York. 





For the Study of Art 
so well fills the need” as 
History of Art.” 

Mr. Charles C. Perkins says of 

** It is the only book of its kind 
From which those who aim at general 
culture can obtain a sufficient idea 
of one of the broadest fields of human 
activity concerning which every one 
nowadays is expected to know some- 
thing.” 


LOBKE'SHISTORY OF ART 


A New Translation from the 


‘no book 
** Lubke’s 


Serenth 
German Edition. 


Edited, with Notes, by CLARENCE COOK. 
Two volumes, 8vo, with nearly 600 illustra- 
tions, cloth, gilt tops, or uncut, $14. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


| Publishers, New York. 


| THE ATLANTIC FOR 1880. 


WILL CONTAIN 
\*THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY.” 


A Serial Story, by W. D. Howe us, au- 
thor of “THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK,’ 
| which will begin in January and run through 
six or more numbers. 

Serial Stories by T. ALDRICH and Henry 
JAMES, Jr.: Short Stories of the highest 
and most entertaining character; and Poetry, 
Essays, Criticisms, Travel Sketches, 
}aud articles on important topicsin Kduca- 
tion, Politics, Industry, Social Sci- 

ence, and whatever interests Amerecan 
readers, by the ablest and most engaging 
writers. 

Ee" A Fine portrait of Dr. Holines 


Has been prepared for Atlantic Subscribers. 














TE $4.00 a year, in advance, postage free ; 
with supers life-size portrait of Hoimes, Lowell. 
Whittier, Bryent or L ngfellow, 500; with two 
portraits, $6.0u; three portraits. V4 0; fuur portraits, 
$8.00; with al: five portraits, $9.00. 


Remittances should be made by money order, 
| draft or regi-tered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


DO YOU WANT 


lA first-class family pewspaper? One 
| that is full of interesting reading, fine 
illustrations, and suited to the wants of 
every member of the family? Twelve 
| Pages weekly, postpaid, only $2.50 per 


| year, or less than 5 cents weekly. 
| 











Send for a sample copy of the 


‘Illustrated Christian Weekly, 


150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


'WEBSTER'S GREAT SPEECHES. 


3.00, 


} NATUR A Weekly Illustrated Journal ot 
| * science, has recently been much 
increased in size, and will be found of increasing 
vaiue to all interested in Science. $7 per annum. 
S-na 15 cts. for sample copy. 
MACMILLAN & Co., «2 Bond 8t.. New York. 
| SK for ROTH'S. Translation. Legouve’ * 
A”! *ART OF KEADING,” Complete and 
Unabridged, with Porthate on Notes. 376 pugex 
12m, Cloth, $1.5), CLAXTON, REM*EN & Hak 
FELFINGER Philadetphia, Publishers. 


} ps Sunday Schoo! and Family Libr s- 
| ies, for Pastors, Parente, Teachers. 
Youn People and Children. Catal’z'e 


"tree to any address »p avplica 
ition. PHIL LIPS 4 HUNT, Publishers, New York. 





One Large Volume. 











| WRITE for a copy of their lituminated 
| Holiday Paper, “*CHRISTMAS-TIDE,”’ 
‘to PHILLIPS & HUNT, 85 Bdway,N Y. 
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100,000 SOLD IN TWO WEEKS. 


So great has been the demand for recent 
numbers of SCRIBNER’s MONTHLY, that the 
monthly circulation has increased more than 
20,000 copies within the year, and the edi- 
tion for November, 100,000, was exhausted 
within two weeks after issue. The English 
edition has recently doubled, and the maga- 
zine has every where taken its place as the 
most handsomely illustrated popular peri- 
a published in the English language. 


SCRIBNER FOR DECEMBER, 
the first edition is 103,000, and so rapidly are 
orders increasing that it is thought this will 
not supply the demand. One cause for this 
rapid increase in circulation is undoubtedly 
the growing interestin the two serials, Henry 
James Jr.’s ‘‘ Confidence,”’ which is one of 
his most fascinating character studies, and 
George W. Cable’s Novel of New Orleans 
Life, ‘* The Grandissimes.”’ The latter story, 
begun in November, will be’ the leading se- 
a of the year. Mr. Cable’s shorter stories 
(‘Old Creole Days") have attracted wide at- 
tention, and this, his first serial novel, 
promises to be among the strongest aud 
most important works of fiction that have 
yet appeared in American literature. 
‘THE REIGN or PETER THE GREAT.” 
A splendid series of Llustrated History 
Papers, by Eugene Schuyler, the greatest 
work of the sort yet undertaken by any 
popular magazine, will b»gin in the Febru- 
ary issue, and will continue for two years. 
They will be of absorbing popular interest. 
{n addition, there will appear in SCRIBNER’S 
MONTHLY, during the coming year a new 
novelette of American life, by Mrs. Frances 
H. Burnett, entitled *‘ Louisiana; a num- 
ber of papers on Canada Picturesque. by 
Principal McGill, of Queen’s University ; 
papers on Art, appearing from time to time, 
critical essays by Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, on ‘‘ Poets and Poetry,” and studies of 
subjects connected with English Poetry, by 
R. H. Stoddard; ‘‘Saunterings with Dick- 
ens’’—a nu ober of unique papers to be illus- 
trated by Charles A. Vanaerhoof, who has 
been sent on a special trip to Englana; 
‘* Small Fruits and their Culture,” by Rev. 
E. P. Roe, of Cornwall, N. Y., one of the 
most successful of horticulturists; papers on 
‘*Church and Home Architecture,”’ by Rus- 
sell Sturgis; a finely illustrated account of 
the recent excursion of 
THE TILE CLUB IN A CANAL BOAT; 
and a number of special papers upon odd 
personal experiences; *‘ Extracts from the 
Journalof Henry J Raymond,”’ edited by 
his son, H. W. Raymond. Articles on 
‘* American Arms and Ammunition in Eu- 
rope,” ‘‘The U.S. Coast Life Saving Ser- 
vice,’ ‘* The New Albany Capital,” etc., 
Sketches of *‘ Louisiana Life and Scenery,”’ 
‘* New York City and Vicinity,’’ ‘American 
Life in Florence,” ‘‘ California Mountain 
Sheep and Forests” (by John Muir), ‘‘House- 
hunting in Paris,” ‘‘ Sheep Ranching in the 
West,’ with many others. And there will 
be the usual variety of essays, poems and 
short stories. In general, it may be said 
that, while furnishing its readers a larger 
number of pages than ever before, the aim of 
SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY will be none the less 





firmly tixed upon maintaining, first of all, 
the quality of its illustrations and reading 
matter. It will try to keep abreast of the 
times, and to miss no important or signifi- 
cant movement which may seem to lie with- 
in the scope and interest of the popular 
magazine. It will not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that SCRIBNER will owe its prosperity 
in the future, as it has in the past, to its two 
most prominent characteristics: its charm | 
and its suggestiveness. Sold and subs -rip- 
tions received by booksellers and newsdeal- 
ers at $4.00 a year, 35 cents a number. 
ScRIBNER & Co., NEW YORK. 


ST. NICHOLAS. COMPLETION OF * PICTURESQUE EUROPE.” 
THE WoRLD’s CHILD-MAGazine. — John | a ae ae 
Greenleaf Whittier writes of St. NicHOLAs: | 
“It is little to say of this magazine that it | NOW i IY 
is the best child’s periodical in the world.” eae. 
“to t 4 mj . ‘ - ‘ » ‘ . 
een kD pmere wr pre Feng f COMPLETE IN THREE MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES 


is for young folks, and ours are quite as 
much delighted with 1tas American chil- | 
dren can be!” That it is calculated to de- 
light the little folk every where, is indicated | 
by the fact that it is to be issued in French | 
by Delagrave of Paris, and that even the | 
far-away little Moslems are now to have a 
volume made up of translations from Sr. 
NICHOLAS into Arabic. 

Beginning with the November number, 
the magazine is printed on heavier paper, 
with wider margins, and is so much en- | 
larged that the new volume will contain | 
nearly two hundred more pages than any 
former volume, wile the price will remain | 
the same. The publishers also announce | 
many brilliant novelties, including, i 
A NEW SERIAL BY MISS LOUISA M. | 

ALCOTT, 
entitled ‘Jack and Jill.” It is written in | 
this favorite author’s best vein, and will be- | 

in in the Christmas (December) issue. 
ere will bea series of Open-Air Papers, 
by various authors, giving descriptions of 


AND NF 


1,000 Original 


LIST OF 


“Nothing on so grand a scale has been planned before. 
know, so well executed,”’—LONDON SPECTATOR. 


ARTICLES. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. 


LARLY 


Illustrations on 


Wood. 


| From Original Drawings made expressly for this work by BrRkET Foster, HARRY FENN, 
J. D, WoopwarD, P. SKELTON, 8. 


ReaD, W. H. Boor, and others. 


Edited by BAYARD TAYLOR. 


nor anything. so tar as we 


out-door life and incidents in many lands, mandaee. Cambridge. a » eile The Bey me og of France (Kast 
: . . . . u e Ss Ss o yon- ? 

but including hints ana directions for the | Norta wales. shire. North Italy. : 

commo:. open-air boy-sports and exercises; | Warwick ana Stratford. South Wales. Norway (. be Sogne Fjord, Nord 


| The South Coast, from Margate 
to Portemouth. 


and a new department, ‘‘ The Treasure-Box North Devon. 
of English Literature,” in which will be The Rorest foonert 
iven gems froin standard English and | bn Britain. nomial 
merican authors. j e@ Dules ot Derbyshire. od 
In the November number began Sdinvurgh and the South Low- 


of Great 


nos. 
A NEW SERIAL STORY FOR BOYS, | —— ee ee ee 


‘* Among the Lakes,” by the author of ‘‘ Dab | The South Coast, from Ports- 
Kinzer,” of whom the ‘** New York Tribune”’ | ,_ Muth to the liizata. ies 
recently said: ** Mr, Wm. Osborn Stoddart is | ae eens. 
equally at home in the description of an | Old English Homes 

English fox-hunt, a festive eutertainment 


The Pyrenees. 
Kome and its Eo 


» The Khine. fri 
| The West Coast of Ireland. Drachenfels. 


| Border Castles and Counties 


The Isle of Wight. 
Normandy and Brittany. 
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Of St. NicHoLas, ready December Ist, is | 
tne largest and most beautiful issue of any 
m»gazine for girls and boys ever published, 
containing more than one hundred pages 


ce” ** Picturesque Europe” 


‘* PICTURESQUE EUROPE”’ 


makes a superb Present for a Pastor, a Sunday-School 
Superintendent, or for others for whom something exceptionally fine ia desired. 


is sold only by subscription, and is published in 60 parts, 


and ninety-five pictures. John Greenleaf | royal quarto, at 50 cents each, and in three volumes, bound in full or half morocco ; price, 


Whittier contributes a long poem, wuile 
Lucy Larcom and Mary Mapes Dodge are | 
also represented in verse. There are twelve | 
short stories by J. T. Trowbridge, Washing- 
ton Gladden, J. W. De Forest, Maurice 
Thompson, Sarah Winter Kellogg, and 


AGENCIES LN OTHER CITIES: 


| in half morocco, $48.00; full morocco, $54.00; 


Boston, 6 Hawley St 


morocco, extra gilt, $57.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broapway, New York. 
: Philadelphia, 922 Chestnut St.: Balti- 








others. There is | more, 22 Post-Office Avenue: Pittsburg, 1046 Sixth Rochester, 42 State S8t.; Cincinnati. 
A CHRISTMAS PLAY ror FESTIVALS, | 20 Main St.; Chicago, 61 Washington Sr. ; St. Louis, 32036 North Third St.; New Orleans, 20 


ft. Charles St.; San Francisco, 207 Dupont St. 
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really is. | Or School Etymology of English Derivative 
ALFRED TENNYSON | Words, with practical evrercises in Spelling, 

contribute to the pages of St. NICHOLAS two | of Words. 

Child Songs, written ononats for it, which This is a new modeling and re-writing of the au- 


by Edward Eggleston, who has written 
sen, and an account, with twelve pict- | 
ustave Doré, naus, 
Mary Hallock Foote, Kelly, Dielman, Ben- 
number. Buy it and see what St, NICHOLAS | 
Poet-Laureate of England is announced to Analyzing, Defining, Synonyms, and the use 
the editor hopes to pu slish in the January | thers’ very poculat Word Anatysis first pub 


t 7 - liched in I87). It has grown out of a large am«unt 
number. This will be the first contribution | of testimony to the effect that the older bok while 
ALFRED TENNYSON has ever made to an} — le yop» preety of methods in the bancs of 
7 a. : Sn « ay . | teachers, is deficient in voractice work fur pupils. 
American magazine, Price, $3.00 2 year; | The old METHODS have been retained, while an ade- 
25 cents a number. For sale by all book-/| quate am unt of new MATTER bas been added. 
sellers and newsdealers. 


Cioth, 150 pages. By mai!.tor eramination witha 
ScRIBNER & Co., New York. 





A PORTFOLIO Se [pecn-senee- 
ONS 


8 | 
FROM SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY AND ST. NICH- | 
OLAS. 


The demand for fine proofs of the choicest | 
illustrations which have appeared in ScRIB 
NER’S MONTHLY and St. NICHOLAS has so 
long existed, and is being so constantly ex- 
pressed, that the publisners decided some 
tw.onths ago to issue a portfolio of proof- 
impressions of the best engravings from the 
pages of their magazines. In carrying out 
this resolution, they have surpassed their 
highest anticipations, and the volume, which 
is now nearly ready, is not only more beau- 
tiful than they thougbt possible to make, 
but is probably the most delicate printing 
of wood engravings ever attempted in this 
country. However charming a picture in a 
magazine may be, 1t must be remembered 
that itis but one impression of perhaps a 
hundred thousand, all printed during a few 
weeks and at great speed. The press-work 
of the PoRTFOLIO has extended over halt a 
year, and only one thousand copies have | 
been printed. The book will contain one | 
hundred and two plates, printed on tinted | 
paper, reproducing the pictures from the 
magazines, which will be best enjoyed by 
lovers of art, and furnighing examples of 
tue work of nearly all the promiaent artists 
and engravers whose contributions have 
done so much for the success of SCRIBNER S | 
MONTHLY and St. NicHouas. For adescrip- | 
tive review of the PORTFOLIO, see page 309 | 
of the December ScripneR, The price of | 
each set of plates, elegantly bound, has been | 
fixed at $10, and, on account of the immited | 
edition and of the demand already begun, | 
orders may be sent at once, to be filled upon | 
issue of the PORTFOLIO, about December 
Ist. The remittance of $10 will cover ex- 
press charges to any part of the country 
east of the Mississippi River. Orders will 
be received from dealera for a limited wum- 
ber only. 

SCRIBNER & Co,, 743 Broadway, N, Y. 





view to introduction, on receipt of 245 cents, 
ST. NICHOLAS BOUND VOLUMES. 


One of the most beautiful holiday presents 
for a boy or gi lis the elegant volume, bound 
in red and gold, with illuminated cover lin- 
ings, containing the numbers of St. NIcH- 
OLAS for the past twelve months. A well- 
known author and writer says: ‘There is 
more education in a year’s reading of this 
magazine than most children get from a 
year’s schooling.’’ The volume for 1879 
contains so many spk ndid things that it 
seems impossivle to crowd inside of two 
covers more delights than are in this beauti- 
ful book. Price, $4.00; in full gilt, $5.00. 

The bound volumes of St. NICHOLAS and 
the beautiful library cases may be had of 
ail booksellers and news-dealers, or will be 
sent, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 

ScRIBNER & Co., NEw YORK. 
By mail tor examination with a view to introduc- 


NEW EDITION OF “ BABY DAYS.” 
tion, PART 1,45 cents; PART II, 55 cents. Com- 
A selection of Songs, Stories and Pictures | plete 41.00. 45 cents; PA SS cents. Com 


for Very Little Folks, with an introduction ‘ 
by Mrs. Dodge, the Editor of St. Nicoras.| Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.., 
PUBLISHERS, 


—Twentieth Thousand. 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


No such handsome book for little folks has 
Everybody Should See 


ever before been offered, and its popularity 
SANTA CLAUS, 


has been well attested by the saces of 
the past two years. It is crowded with 
poems and stories by our best authors, such 
as mothers enjoy reading to children and 
children delight to hear, and there are hun- 
dreds of charming pictures which will win | 
every child’s heart. ‘‘ Baby Days” is a| BY W. HOWARD DOANE. 

NHIS BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CANTATA 

can be produced with cr with ut costumes 

and will prove a most attractive Evening Musical 

Entertainment at the Huliday Season. Over 20 

Songs, Duets, Choruses, ete. Full directions for 

most effective rendering. 


WELLS’ 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


NEW EDITION, 


With many new Engravings, carefully revised 
and re-edited in accordance with the latest re- 
sults of scientific discovery and research. By 
WORTHINGTON C. FoRD. Jn two parts and 
in one volume. 

PART I includes the discussion of matter and 
ite general properties, the attraction of gravitation, 


and the elementary principles ef pueumaties, hy- 
draulics, and hydrostatics. 

PART II treats of the theory of the forces 
known as heat, electricity and magnetism, together 
with the principles of Acoustics. 














large octavo volume, printed on heavy 
tinted paper and bound in beveled boards, 
with bandsome gilt stamps and illuminated 
cover linings. Lt has been made up of selec- 
tions from St. Nicnowas tor five years, 
with much new matter added by the editor 
of that magazine, with special regard to the 
very little ones. 

Sent post-paid on receipt of $2.00, or to be 
had of any bookseller or dewsdealer. 

ScrRIBNER & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y, 


Sent Postpaid, en receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New Vork. 
73 Randolph Street, Chicago, 








Popular Music Books, 


Temperance Jewels. avce ssauyss 


the best quality. 30 cts. (Nearly ready. 


White Robes, 222 rector Seb Sctoo! 
Gem Gleaner, 


3 cts. 

Superior collection of An- 
thems for Church Ser 
vice. $1.00. 


to Agrand Cantata. B 
Prodigal Son. seria, ,87 
mended to Musical Societies, 5c. 


Mixed Voices. 
One of the very 


American Glee Book 


best Glee and Chorus Books. $1 50. 

J F 
Emerson's Vocal Method, J3i. 
Training. One of the very best. $1.50. 
Fine Opera. G 1 
Dr. of Alcantara. Music ona ener t 
give. $1.50. 





Specimens of these or any other books 
or any piece of Sheet Music mailed anywhere 
post free, for the retail prices. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
(. H. DITSON & CO., 
M43 Broadway, N. ¥ 





The Largest and Cheapest 


COLLECTION OF 


POPULAR SACRED SONGS 


NOW REA DY: 


“Gospel Aymus Combined ” 


Coptaining Gospel Hymns and Pfacred Sones, 
Gospel Hymns No. 2 and Gospel Hymns No. 3 in 
one volume, all duplicates peing omitted, 


Gospel Hymns Combined 


Is USED EXCLUSIVELY AT THE SPECIAL RELIU- 
IOUS SERVICES CONDUCTED BY MESSRS, 


MOODY AND SANKEY 


MUSIC edition, in Board Covers, 60 per 100 
copies; 10 cents per copy additionui, if sent by 


wail. 

Kdition WORDS ONLY, in Paper Covers, $10 per 
100; 2 cents per copy additional if sent by 
matt. 


Biglow & Main, | John Church& Co. 


(6 Wear 47H Sa . 
CINCINNATI, 


i) EAst rH S7., 
NEW VORA. 
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The Sunday-Schaol. 


THE HEAVENLY SONG. 
Dec. 7.—Rev. v., 1-14. 

“ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, apd 
riches, and wisdom, and strergth, and honor, and glory, and 
blessing.—REv. v., 12" 

HIS vision is to be regarded as a piece of pure 

imagination. Any attempt to interpret it as an 
actual fact destroys its significance. John describes 
not an actual occurrence, but a symbolic vision. And 
it is to be interpreted by the imagination. Itis to pro- 
duce its effect not by a literal interpretation of each 
feature in the picture as a separate symbol, but by the 
general effect as a whole in exciting the feelings of awe, 


reverence and hope. It is a canon of modern literature 


that nothing ought to be depicted in imaginative writ- | 


ing that cannot be imaged in a inental picture; but 
that canon cannot be applied to the interpretation of 
the Book of Revelation. The moment the mind at- 
tempts to portray to itself this picture-—a God sitting 
op a throne, 2 universe gathered in one great singing 
congregation, a lamb with seven eyes and seven horns, 
a book from whose opened pages go forth a series of 
horses of different colors—the whole scene loses its 
siandeur and becomes a means of belittling, not of ele- 
vating our conceptions of God, Christ, heaven and the 
future. The attempt to picture this scene in the mind 
is only a trifle better than the attempt to represent it 
by drawings and engravings on the printed page. We 
are to accept the truths taught by the symbolisms 
without endeavoring to represent the symbols them- 
selves even in imagination. 

For this reason I shall not attempt, even in notes, 
to report the various conflicting interpretations which 
have been given to the various parts of this picture. 
Che imagination cannot analyze. Hope and imagina- 
tion cannot be exergised before a majestic pile while 
the mind, with a foot rule, is measuring off its magni- 
tudes ip feet and inches.: 

Fully recognizing the mystical character of the pict- 
ure and the difficulty of interpretation, I shall read 


the symbols in accordance with what seems to me to | 





| 





be their true meaning, not condemning other interpre- | 


tations because passing them by in silence. 

The Almighty takes in his hand the Book of the 
Future: the Destiny of the race. This roll is sealed 
with seven seals; each so placed at the end that the 
seals must be successively broken in order to unroll 
the successive portions. No one is able, becanse no 
one is worthy, to open and read this Book of Destiny. 
We are too weak and too selfish. If that Destiny is 
irrevocably tixed, then the knowledge of it would but 
cast a gloom over our lives; and ail joy and hope and 
inspiration in the present would be shadowed by the 
presage of coming and unavoidable ill. If it is not 
irrevocable, then the attention and energy which we 
need to cope with present duties and dangers would 
be devoted to reflection upon future ills and how to 
avoid them. How little value to the race a knowledge 
of the future would be is daily illustrated by those 
few men who possess a certain gift of prescience and 
who alinost invariably use it, whether in commerce 
or in politics, for their own aggrandizement.? It is 
very rarely that this gift is consecrated by its possessor 
to an unselfish service of humanity. ; 

No one is able to open the book. Not the angels 
in heaven, not even the Son of man when on earth, 
could foretell the time when the grand and terrible 
drama of history shall come to its end.* And when 
the book is opened no one is able to look therein: its 
language still remains uninterpreted and enigmatical. 
Though the seals are broken by Another, only he can 
read the full meaning of the mystic symbols which 
are unfolded from its pages. Unfulfilled prophecy 
remains, and is intended to remain, unread prophecy. 
Certain great truths are dimly seen in the future, like 
the great headlands of a coast approached at night; but 
only the one Pilot knows the harbor and the channel. 

But weep not that you cannot read this Book of Des- 
tiny. There is One who can read it; who is worthy. 
His Father needed no demonstration of his worth, 
but for our sakes it has been demonstrated. He has 
attested the strength, and patience, and heroism of 


! The differences of interpretation are very great and very 
radical. Thus, the four beasts have been taken to represeaot 
the tour Gospels, the four elements, the tour cardinal virtues, 
the four faculties of the buman soul, our Lord in the fourfold 
great event» of redemption, the tour patriarchal churches, 
the tour great apostles—Pe er, James, Matthew, Paul—the 
four orders of churchimen, four principal angels, etc. And 
the “book ’ bas been regarded as the Bible, Christ himself, 
God's writing of divorcement from tbe Jewish nation, the 
sentence pronounced by God against the esemies of the 
cbureb, etc. The curious in such matters will find a state- 
ment of the different interpretationsin Alford’s Commentary, 
botb in his Greck Testament and his New Testament for Eog- 
lish Readers. 

* Bee this further illustrated by the cnse of Hazael, & Kings 
viti., 12-15. 

* Mark xiit., 32. 


| from the east and the west, the north and the south, | 


his unselfish love, in that he has laid down his life for 


the unlovely and the unworthy. He is worthy to open 
the book and to read what is written therein, for he 
will use his knowledge only to succor and to save the 
needy and the perishing. He has redeemed us to God 
by his blood; to him perfect prescience will never be 
other than the means of perfecting the redemption 
which he has begun. Rejoice, oh weeping soul, that 
One knows thy future who can and will make better 
use of that knowledge for thee than thou ever couldst 
or wouldst for thyself. 

Who is this Strong One, stronger than the strong- 


est? Who is this Great One, greater than the great- 
est? ‘* And I looked, and behold a Lamb.” The Lion 


of Judah is a Lamb slain. The might of God himself 
is the “irresistible might of meekness.” The Great 
One is great in gentleness and self-sacrificing love. 
He whose power is omnipotence and whose eyes look 
into the secrets of all hearts, to whom all power is 
given in heaven and on earth and who is a discerner 
ef the thoughts and intents of the heart, and unto 
whose ever-present vision all things are naked and 
opened,’ is the supreme manifestation of divine patience, 
gentleness and self-sacrificing love; a Lamb slain. 
This is the *‘ wisdom of God and the power of God.’’? 
To him the whole creation brings the offering of a 
new song. The host of heaven and earth can give him 
no gift; for all things are his, and ‘‘ by him were all 
things created that are in heaven and that are in earth, 
visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or domin- 
ions, or principalities, or powers; all things were 
created by him and for him; and he is before all things, 
and by him all things consist.”” They can only bring 
him the outpoured offering of praise and love. Na- 
ture, long treated as though she herself were God, and 
rejoicing to be released from the idolatrous homage 
which has been paid her, comes hither to worship, 
speaking through the four living creatures; the four 
elements of earth, water, air and fire; the four types 
of animate creation, the ox, the lion, the eagle and the 
man.* The Church of God, diverse in its unity, speak- 
ing through twenty-four elders, yet speaking one lan- 
guage and singing one and the same song, comes hither 
to worship, bringing sweeter and subtler incense than 
Was ever borne up in vaulted cathedral before the altar, 
richer offerings than the Magi offered at the incarnation 














VoL. XX., No. 22. 


out of darkness into marvelous light. And they will 
sing unto the Lamb: Thou art worthy, for thou hast 
redeemed us to God. Many of them did not know 
him on earth; but they will know him in heaven. 
Many of them did not understand him on earth; but 
they will understand him in heaven. And no song, | 
think, will be louder or sweeter in heaven than the 
song of those who were redeemed by his love but then 
first learned what love redeemed them when they came 
to stand in the kingdom of light before the Lamb as it 
had been slain. That touching story in John? is, | 
like to believe, a prophecy of many a spiritual experi- 
ence to receive glorious fulfillment in the kingdom of 
God. Many a blind man, blind from his birth and 
mInade to see by the voice of the Unknown, will first 
be found of his Messiah in the Temple above, and will 
joyfully falldown and worship him whom he knew not 
upon earth. And the earth and the heavens will join 
in the song, for they, too, will have been redeemed 
from death, from all noisome exhalations, and all pois- 
onous fruits, and all deadly creatures, and will be a 
new heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness.* And the church will join in the song, 
singing it not with one voice, but in at least twenty- 
four different parts, like a choral in which different 
melodies combine to make one harmonious chord; for 
unity is not unison, and even in heaven there may be 
many churches though all in one church, like many 
branches in one vine. And the great host innumerable 
will join the song, and there shall not be a dialect, from 
the guttural of the Bushman to the perfected language 
of the Anglo-Saxon, nor a tribe, from the dusky-faced 
African to the pale-faced Caucasian, unrepresented. 
At the last meeting of the American Board the mis- 
sionaries present joined in singing the doxology each 
in the language in which he was accustomed to carry 
on his missionary labors; and a dozen or more dialects 
united in a multiform expression of a uniform experi- 
ence of praise to the Triune God. Something such 
will the new song be in the kingdom of heaven when 
we shall have learned the lesson which we are so slow 
to learn on earth: that faith, hope and love are one, 
though the forms of their utterance are infinite. The 





| Quaker’s silent prayer, and the Methodist’s hallelujah, 
| and the Episcopalian’s litany, and the Roman Catho- 


} 


—the incense of the gathered prayers of all God’s people | 


throughout all time; not one true petition, uttered or 
unutterable, lost. 


| trom every kindred and tongue and people and nation, 
}a host innumerable,* come hither to worship. Oh 
| how we have limited the infinite mercy of God with 





our petty souls and our narrow prejudices! As though 
hell were vast and heaven were small; as though the 
host were gathered to do homage to Satan and the few 
to do homage to Christ; as though Anglo-Saxon Chris- 
tianity alone sent representatives to this great congre- 
gation, and the Negro groping after a God in blind 
fetich worship, and the Hindoo ever praying fora di- 


| vine pardon and peace which his Brahmins never give 


him, and the Indian looking up into the blue vault for 
a Great Spirit and a Great Father whom nature never 
yet revealed and never can—as though these also were 
not children of God and as though his compassion 
could not hear their inarticulate cry as well as our 
better-framed petitions. Against our schemes of nar- 
row salvation and broad damnation set this disclosure 
to Peter: ‘‘In every nation he that feareth him and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with him.” At the 
brink of the river whose crossing leads to eternal lib- 
erty and life stands no priest with his shibboleth of 
thirty-nine articles or twenty-four, but the Eternal 
Spirit with this broad promise: **To them who by 
patient continuance in well-doing seek for glory and 
honor and immortality, eternal life;” ‘ For every one 
that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; 
and to him that knocketh it shall be opened.”* Bless- 
ed be God, we do not truly limit his mercy with our 
narrow conditions; though with the littleness of our 
minds we cannot conceive the infinitude of his com- 
passions. 

The song they sing is a new song; a song which no 
one can learn but they who have been redeemed from 
the earth.” They only know his grace who have been 
bought by it from slavery. Only a Lazarus can com- 
prehend the strange glory of a resurrection; only he 
that has been blind can realize what it is to be called 


! Verse 6. Seven is a Biblical symbol of perfection; the 
horn 18 a symbol of power, the es es a symbol of knowledge: 
tbe seven horns and seven eyes symbolically represent abso- 
lute and perfect power and knowledge. See Matt. xxviii., 
18; Heb, iv., 12, (3. 

21 Cor. i., 24. 

° The “four beasts” of Revelation are the same as the 
“four living creatures "’ of Ezekiel i., 5, etc., and represent, | 
beiieve, the creatioo, animate and inanimate. 

* Myriads of myriads and thousands of thousands. 
Greek. Comp. Matt. vill., 11; Luke xiv., 23. 


Acts x., 35; Rom, ii.,7; Matt. vii., 8. 


Ver. il, 


° Rey. xiv., 3. 


The great host of the redeemed, | 


} 


| pret the inexpressible emotion of that hour. 


lic’s missal will accord their in one harmony. Every 
form of musical expression will be called on to inter- 
There 
will be quartette singing by the four living creatures ; 
and there will be chorus singing by the organic and 


| earthly and visible church; and there will be congre- 








gational singing by the Great Congregation, in which 
will join every creature which is in heaven, and on the 
earth, and under thé earth, and such as are in the sea, 
a multitude which no man can number.* On the earth 
we were slaves of sin; there we shall be kings. On the 
earth we were guilty and estranged from God; there we 
shall be priests unto God, seeing him day and night in 
his temple. On earth we were full of sorrows and of 
tears; there we shall have come out of great tribula- 
tion, and God, even our own God, shall have wiped 
away, as with a mother’s tenderness, all tears from 
our eyes. * 


PRIMARY LESSON OUTLINE. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRrarts. 
CENTRAL THOUGHT. 

Ist. 7v teach that the Bible is an open letter From Gor 
tu us. 

Hold up a letter to the view of the class; let them 
examine it to see whether or not it is sealed. Ask 
how many of them have received letters—sealed or un- 
sealed? Did any of them ever hear of a letter from 
God? ‘Tell that he has written one to ‘‘ fathers, young 
men and little children; we call it the Bible. Isit a 
sealed or an open letter? Teach that men, not God, 
made his letter to us into a book. Talk about news of 
friends which letters bring to us; and then about the 
good news contained in God’s letter to us. 

2d. To teach about the sealed letter or 
John sav in God’s right hand. 

Our Bible-letter from God tells of another letter 
which God has written. It was so full of wonders 
that it was sealed with seven seals. Let the teacher 
here vividly describe John’s vision of the book of seyen 
seals. Tell the class there was only one person in 
heaven whom God would alfow to open the seals; lead 
them to guess that person was Jesus. Tell of the 
gladness of John, and of the angels, because Jesus 
Was worthy to open the book, read about it from the 
Bible, and give to each scholar the song of gladness 
which they sung (Rev. v., 12), written on cardboard 
in the form of a bar of music: 

“ Wortby is the Lamb tbat was slain to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdou), snd strength, and honor, and glory, and 
biessing.”” 

The class shon!d now be thoroughly reviewed, so as 


book which 


) John ix., 36-38. 
* Isaiah xi., 1-10; 2 Peter iii., 13. 


’ Rey. vii, 9. 
* Rey. vii., 14-17 ; xxi., 4. 
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to test their understanding of what they have been 
taught; and as there will not be another lesson on 
this subject the children should be told something 
about the contents of the book—that in it God had 
written what things should happen in this world to 
the good and to the bad until the last day. 

3d. Reading of the lesson from the Bible. 

It is better to have the reading come after rather 
than before the lesson is taught, because the children 
then having a good understanding of it will be more 
interested than at the beginning. For very young 
children some portions should be paraphrased. 


Che Home. 


§n-Doors. 


A RIGHT AND A WRONG WAY. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

N O matter how simple and seemingly unimportant 
4‘ anything worth attending to at all may be there 
isa right way of doing the most trivial thing, which 
if strictly followed will give satisfactory results, or 
neglected or only adhered to in part will insure fail- 
ure, in some degree at least, if not total; and the 
right way is always the easiest. 

This isa formal beginning for the matter we have in 
mind—namely, beating eggs. Well, if the formality of 
the first sentence has caught the attention we may 
hope it will tempt some one to heed the directions 
given. But don’t smile when we affirm that to beat 
eggsin the right way is a matter of more real impor- 
tance than one would at first imagine. No cake, pie, 
pudding or dressing requiring eggs can be made in 
perfection, even when everything else is done exactly 
right and the materials are of the very best quality, 
unless the eggs are fresh and properly prepared. 

It is often found difficult to beat ezgs in cold weather 
as light as is desirable, and often quite indispensable ; 
but put them into warm water—not hot, by any means 
—fora few minutes and the difficulty vanishes, and 
the eggs can be beaten as easily and firmly as in warm 
weather. WTpe each egg quite dry when taken from 
the water before breaking the shell, for if a drop of 
water gets to the whites they will beat frothy and 
cannot be made firm and stiff. Carelessness in this 
respect may be a cause of failure in many cases. The 
person who is to beat the eggs will often take ber 
hands out of water, and without wiping them turn to 
the work next in order—beating eggs—and perhaps 
break them with the water (it may be perfectly clean) 
dripping off her bands. Orif the eggs are dirty she 
may put them intoa basin of cold water—a bad prac- 
tice, for it chills the whites—and take them dripping 
from the water and without wiping break them, and 
in separating the white from the yolk drops of water 
will mingle with them. Result: frothy instead of 
firm whites, and heavy cake in consequence. We 
have also seen eggs broken into a wet plate, in which 
a drop or twoof water remained, and no beating could 
make the whites firm, and all in the kitchen were ina 
state of great surprise. What can be the matter with 
these eggs? 

Yolks of eggs should be beaten first, because they 
require less time to beat light and can stand a short 
time after beating without going back. If one has 
not a regular egg-beater a broad tbhree-tined silver or 
plated fork is the best. 

Yolks of eggs sbould be beaten until they turn from 
their natural orange color toa light straw color. In 
beating both yolks and whites a quick sharp stroke 
is necessary, so that the egg will fall over witha thick 
soft sound, growing firmer and stiffer with every 
stroke. If carelessly beaten, they will be of a coarse 
frothy texture instead of a thick cream.like consist- 
ency. Whatever they are to be used for, the whites 
must be beateu the last thing. If more than one or 
two are required, break and beat them in a large shal- 
low bowl. Beat with a quick firm stroke, cutting 
through to the bottom from side to side. In this way 
the eggs will gradually become smooth, then thick, 
until as the beating progresses they will fall over the 
beater or fork in quick evolutions as if only one 
closely-knit body. Continue the beating until the 
whites are so firm and dry that the bowl may be 
turned bottom side upwards without the contents 
running out or falling asunder. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

Many of the Japan and papier-maché wares now 
quite popular are remarkably pretty, and with ju- 
dicious care will remain so for a long time; but care- 
less handling and cleaning soon deprive them of all 
their beauty. None of these articles should be washed 
in hot water; the heat cracks the varnish on the sur- 
face whether of papier-mache or japanned iron. The 
varnish is put upon a blackened surface used to coat 
over the rougher material of which thearticle is made; 
and if this is injured both this black coating and the 
varnish will begin to peel off and the article become 
disfigured and worthless. If anything like syrup or 
preserves, of a glutinous nature, will not come off 
by rubbing, it may be necessary to clean them by the 
the use of water; but the water must not be hot and 
soap should be used sparingly. Wheneverit is possible 
to remove all spots by rubbing with a soft linen or 
silk duster never allow water to be used. 





When emptying the tea-pot, a few of the ten-leaves 
squeezed quite free from water are useful to keep the 
tray clean, and will be harmless if used only damp, 
not wet. If the tea-tray or waiter appears streaked, 
as if something greasy had soiled it, a little flour or 
whiting sprinkled over the tray and well rubbed 
with a soft cloth will make it clean and give re- 
newed luster. The polish on these articles is given by 
the use of olive oil and the friction of the hand alone. 
So when any scratches appear on the surface that 
have not penetrated through the varnished surface, 
sweet oil on the hand and brisk rubbing will remove 
the marks. Japan tea-pots, candlesticks, &c., should 
be cared for in the same way. No water should be 
allowed to remain in the tea-pot, but it should be 
emptied and dried, as should be done with all kinds of 
coffee or tea-pots as soon as one has done using them. 

A Southern method of removing stains from black 
cloth is said to be very effectual. Boil a quantity of 
fig-leaves in water until the water is reduced to one- 
half its original quantity. Keep the liquid bottled, 
ready for use at alltimes. When needed, apply with 
asponge, rubbing the spot gently with the liquid, and 
rinse off, after the spot disappears, with warm water. 

Ink and tron-mould can be removed from linen by 
any acid that will dissolve the red oxide of iron 
which is found in ink and iron, but care must be 
taken that the acid is not too strong or the fabric of 
the goods will be destroyed. Oxalic acid is very good 
to take out such spots, and salts of lemon also; but 
both must be carefully used or the cloth will be 
weakened; and it should be remembered that both 
are deadly poisons. 

To use salts of lemon, crush a little of the salts fine 
and lay on the ink-spot or iron-mould. Then drop 
enough hot water into the salts to moisten it. Lay it 
on a water-pla‘e, having boiling water in the reser- 
voir; orif no water-plate put it over a tin plate set 
over boiling water, but only for a few minutes. Then 
remove it and rinse quickly. If some stain still lin- 
gers apply again in the same manner, or several times 
may be needed-if the spots have been of long stand- 
ing. 

But we have a great repugnance to the use of these 
acids, both on account of the danger of rotting the 
cloth and because they are poisonous. A moment’s 
care:essness,especially where there are young children, 
may be fatal. We prefer to mix equal parts of salt, 
pulverized starch and soft-soap, and wet them intoa 
paste with clear lemon-juice. Lay the garment in the 
sun on the grass, or put itin a window where the sun 
shines hottest; keep it there several hours, or all day 
if need be, renewing the application every hour or 
two if once does not prove sufficient. It will be enough 
if the spots are fresh. When all have disappeared 
rinse off in cold water; then wash and boil as usual. 
Do not put the article into-the suds until all the 
stains have been removed. 

Or dip the spot in sour buttermilk and dry in the 
hot sun, re-dipping it several times until the spots are 
no longer visible; then wash and boil as usual. In 
either method the application should be put on both 


sides. 
Stains from vegetables or fruit can usually be ex- 


tracted, if taken in season, by drawing the cloth tightly 
over a large bowl and pouring boiling water over the 
spot; but if left to dry they are more difficult to 
erase. A little soda rubbed on the spot and just moist- 
ened with water will remove the stain, but endangers 
the strength of the cloth. A mixture of ammoniaand 
spirits of wine is safer. The spot should soak in it 
several hours. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Trouble With Moths.—Mrs. C. 8. writes that she has 
much trouble with moths in one room only, the fur- 
niture of which is upholstered with crimson and drab 
brocade satin. ‘‘ There are numberless white and drab 
millers come from the furniture and the carpet where 
the furniture stands. They seem to katch out in the 
carpet, but by pounding the furniture the millers 
come out of them; can you tell me what to do?” 

No doubt the hair witb which the furniture is filled 
has either been imperfectly cured, or pigs’ bristles 
bave been mixed with the bair. That is sometimes 
done; a very dishonest act. If that is the vase, the first 
year the furniture will not be very troublesome but 
grow worse each succeeding year. There is no 
remedy (we once went through the same experience) 
but to take all the furniture into the yard and have 
the filling all ripped out, and burned if on opening it 
you find, as we did, the moth worms in the hair and 
bristles. Then the woodwork and springs must be 
well cleaned, and Persian powder scattered over it 
for several days, then well brushed and sent to some 
honest upholsterer. 

Meantime the carpet must be taken up, well beaten, 
then spread on a clean floor, a clean wet cloth spread 
over, and a very hot (not scorching) iron be passed 
slowly over the cloth, keeping it on till the cloth dries 
under theiron. Wring the cloth out again and pro- 
ceed as before. It is a long, tedious, hard piece of 
work but effectual. The steam from the wet cloth as 
the iron is pressed over it will destroy the eggs of the 
miller, 

Myra H. desires to know how to “‘ bake a ham.” 

First put into cold water and bring it almost to a 
boil; then pour off the water and fill again with cold 
water. When scalding hot drain off the second time. 
Again cover with cold water and set over the fire 
where it will simmer slowly till very nearly done. 








Then take off the skin, rnb in half a teacup of sugar, 
cover with a layer of fine bread-crumbs in which a 
little more sugar and some black pepper have been 
mixed. Bake half an hour, so that the crumbs may 
be nicely browned. When the ham is prepared for 
baking lay a grating in the pan to raise the ham so 
that it may not be soaked with the fat that will run 
from it. Put no water into the pan. 

Aqnon ivquires ** What is the best thing with which 
to wash windows ?” 

Chamois, or buckskin, cleans a window very nicely: 
but if the wings of turkeys, geese or large fowls are 
saved and well dried there is nothing better—far more 
economical than chamois, besides removing the dirt 
more effectually. With the wings all the dirt can be 
taken out of corners, and when done there will be no 
lint on the glass. 

Nothing is better for cleaning stoves, brushing out 
corners or brushing off furniture than a good, clean 
wing. 
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FARM AND GARDEN. 

Will Mr. Beecher please give in the Christian Union the 
mode to get the plants of the Perennial Poppy, as I have been 
unable to get seeds to grow. H. W. L. 

HAMMONTON, N. J. 

We find it one of the easiest flowers in the world to 
cultivate. Let him try again with a quarter of an 
ounce of the seeds of the Oriental Poppy (Papaver 
Orientalis and P. Bracteatum) and sow them liber- 
ally where they are to stand. They do not usually 
bear transplanting. We speak from experience, and 
have raised them time and time and time again. 


Our ABUNDANT HARVEsTs.—Certainly if any one 
class of American citizens may be expected to join 
heartily to-morrow in the services of gratitude to 
Providence it is the agricultural. Rarely indeed has 
it had more or greater causes for tuanksgiving than 
now. In due season the earth has brought forth ber 
increase in such abundance that there is ample for 
the dwellers in our own land ard plenty to spare for 
the famished multitudes in others, whose necessities 
cause such demand that the farmer will receive fair 
remuneration for his skill, outlay and labor whilst 
America is able to supply Europe with grain at so 
moderate a cost that the tillers of the soil in France 
and England, handicapped as they are by heavy 
rentals for worn-out lands, cannot hope to compete 
with her. The vastness of the yield, however, is 
not confined to wheat, but is general. In Montana 
Territory the crops have in several cases exceeded 
one hundred bushels to the acre, and the tracts of 
fertile prairie in that territory are now being rapidly 
furnished with the facilities for transportation, the 
lack of which has hitherto prevented them from 
swelling the export Eastward. The most experienced 
agriculturists estimate a general yield of twenty per 
cent. above the product of last year, which was as 
follows: 

Eastern States—Corn, $47,210, 900; wheat,$45,213,875; oats, 
$37,021,000; hay, $144,825,000; potatoes, $37,636.500. Western 
States—Corn, 225,128,500; wheat, $208,992,854; oats, $48,536,900 ; 
hay, $80,211,570; potatoes $24,603,960. Soutbern States—Corn, 
$157 ,390,500 ; wheat, $55,627,800: oats, $19,238,900 ; hay, 13,844,380; 
potatoes, 5,199,390. 

The average value and yield per acre for the three 
sections are thus summarized. 

Average yield per acre in bushels—Eastern States—Corn, 
35; wheat, 17; oats, 31.8. Western S:ates—Corn, 34.4; wheat, 
14.4; oats, 35.3. Southern States—Corn,18.4; wheat, 9.7: oats. 
_ value per acre — Eastern States— Corn, $24.65: 
wheat, $24.27; oats, $15.05. Western States—Corn, $9.05: 
wheat, $15.9; oats, $7.92. Southern States—Corn, $9.19 ; wheat, 
$11.60; oats, $9.38. 

Farmers at the meetings of Agricultural Societies 
frequently complain that it is impossible for them to 
grow wheat on their lands, costing $200 and $250 per 
acre, in competition with the farmers of Kansas and 
Nebraska, where land is bought at tive dollars per 
acre. Well, wheat-growing is not their only resource. 
They possess advantages that fully compensate them 
for the disadvantage already mentioned. Their 
proximity to large cities can hardly be overvalued. 
It gives them a market for a dozen articles which the 
western farmer will not be able profitably to cultivate 
for years tocome. The growing of small fruits gives 
perhaps the best results per acre of anything grown: 
the market for them is absolutely without limit, is 
growing yearly, and 1s seldom, if ever, overstocked. 
Besides, it requires no costly farm: a few acres can be 
made as profitable as a good-sized plantation where 
only the ordinary farm crops are grown. But this 
is only a single one out of many means at command. 
The growing of pears and apples may be made most 
profitable pursuits.. Fine fruit always commands 
good prices. A pear orchard can be made to grow 
other crops at the same time, giving double results 
from the same acreage. A systematic attempt at 
growing poultry for market aud the production of 
eggs would increase the farmers’ profits in an unsus- 
pected degree. Vegetables could also be made to yield 
far better results than now. Instead of the few grown 


for bome consumption, the city markets would 
absorb all that can be produced at renumerative rates. 
These points require no costly outlay of capital, and 
only such intelligence as every man who can grow 
wheat and corn possesses, 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
etemps. 





Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to **The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 

Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field Street. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 9, Ashland Block. 








Brain and Nerve Food. 
Physicians have prescribed 193,420 packages 
of Vitalized Phosphates, curing nervous dis- 
eases, impaired vitality and debility. For sale 
by druggists, or by mail $1. F. Crossy, 666 
Sixth Ave., New York. 





Warning. 

A number of our readers complain that 
they bave forwarded sums of money without 
receiving any acknowledgment to N. F. Jones, 
Ashland, Mass., who advertised a thirty-cent 
dictionary in the Christian Union Oct. 22d 
From this circumstance and inquiries which 
we have made in other directions it seems 
probable that they have been made the vic- 
tims of a trap which is not infrequently spread 
but into which, it may be said, the readers of 
the Christian Union are not often allowed to 
fail. In the pressure of business and when 
the advertisement comes through a respecta- 
ble agency, as this one did, it is difficult for 
us to discriminate closely as to its character. 
Our readers must be expected to exercise 
some discrimi.uation for themselves. But we 
are always careful to exclude obviously 
fraudulent concerns, and those also, when it 
is possible, where there is only a doubt. 





Jones’s Emporium. 

The large and imposing store of Owen 
Jones, on the corner of Eighth avenue and 
Nineteenth street, is familiar to all who fre- 
quent the west side of the city. As will 
be remembered, it was built in 1876 and is one 
of the ornaments of the city, occupyiug, 
we understand, the largest space, with three 
exceptions, of any dr)goods house in New 
York. The basement is devoted to house- 
turnishing goods, silver-plated ware, trunks, 
crockery, glass ware, and so forth; the first 
floor is filled with dress goods, silks, house- 
keeping goods, fancy goods, domestics, cloths, 
ete.; the second floor is appropriated to 
ladies’, children’s and youth’s clothing, under- 
wear, shoes, shawls, skirts; carpets and up 
holstery goods stock the third floor and on 
the fourth are displayed furni.ure, mattresses, 
bedding and the like, the fifth being occupied 
by the manufacturing departments. Mr. 
Jones’s business is carried on with energy 
aud enterprise and consequent success, his 
object being to provide customers with an 
opportunity of purchasing all that they want 
within the limts of asingle building. Thus 
persons who are about to enter upon house- 
keeping will find assembied in the buiid- 
ing full lines of furniture of approved 
styles and careful upholstery awaiting 
selection, while in other departments 
they may purchase their carpets, bedding, 
kitchen utensils and table ware, and in fact 
everything necessary for their cosy establish- 
ment in their new quarters—a possibility they 
may realize for themselves by even a casual 
examiuation of the elaborately illustrated 
catalogue of 100 folio pages, which is for- 
warded to intending customers on receipt of 
their address and a one-cent stamp, as well as 
patterns of the goods desired, when wished 
for before ordering. By the iist, however, the 
styles and prices of the goods kept in stock 
by the house may be very accurately ascer- 
tained, and orders prepared and forwarded 
witb as much certainty of satisfaction as if 
the goods wore personally selected. 


A Young Pastor and wife, near New 
York, desire to receive permanently (after 
due acquaintance) into their family some 
lonely Christian lady, who will share witb 
them in parish and home usefulness and bap- 
piness, Tbe lady would not be expected to 
pay board, but would be expected to supply 
her other personal needs from her personal 
resources. Correspondence invited. Address 
CONGREGATIONAL PASTOR, at this office. 





Bricea-Hrac and Oriental Art. 

There are some stores in New York which 
possess all the attractions of an art gallery, 
and may be visited by the connoisseur as 
freely. Prominent amorg these are the rooms 
of Messrs. Sypher & Co., 59 Broadway, 
where one will always find a rich and varied 
assortment of antique furniture and objects of 
virtu—chinaware and bric-a-brac of all sorts 
and kinds. Mr.Sypber is at all times on the 
watch to secure quaint, curious or rare ob- 
jects, and au occasional visit to bis store is 
apt to repay the collector. Of the famous 
Sevres china be always has on hand some 
choice specimens, and his stock of furniture 


comprises certaiu of the artistic old-fashioned 


designs that gratified the sight whilst minis- 
tering to the personal comfort of our grand- 


fathers from the date of Independence down | 
to fifty years buck. A multitude of small | 


Objects in bronze, marble and brass is fairly 
bewildering in its variety. Another of these 
warehouses is that of Messrs. A. A. Van- 
tine & Co., 827-831 Broadway, who are well- 
known as importers of Chinese and Japanese 
curios, silks and articles de luxe. Modern art— 
the offspring of ancient—has already begun to 
enrich itself from Eastern Asia, and all the 
recent international exbibitious have derived 
some of their chief attractions in pottery, 
bronzes and other articles from China and 
Japan. Japanese pottery dates from the sixth 
century, B.C. and acquired instruction from 
China and Corea. It absorbed and transmuted 


what it learned. Some of the ware and crackle | 


are marvels of color. The novelty, fresh- 
ness and infinite grace of the decoration of 
Ceramics, bronzes, screens, tans, lacquer and 
enamels have tended to exert a positive influ- 
ence upon American art and art industries, 
and it has been doubted whether the highest 
excellence is shown in bronze or pottery. The 
minerais and earths, the taste and labor 


needed for superiority are all found there; | 


and from these we have to draw, as Europe is 
doing. 





Doty’s Clothes Wringer. 
The test of experience has been long applied 
to the Universal Clothes Wringer, manufact- 
ured by the Metropolitan Washing Machine 


Co., 32 Cortlandt street, New York. A num- | 
ber of improvements have been applied to | 
this wringer since its first introduction to the | 
public which have added to its utility and | 


made it one of the most serviceable articles 
ot the kind now in use. Since its first appear- 


ance over 500,000 bave been sold. The special | 
features of this wringer are numerous. It | 
has Rowell’s patent double cog- wheels, a pat- | 
ent stop which keeps the cogs from losing | 
their power, an improved method of fastening 
the rubber rollers on the shaft, a malleable | 
iron folding clamp adapted to tubs of any | 


curve, a folding guide to conduct the clothes 
safely over the side of the tub, two pressure 
screws calculated to secure equal pressure 
the whole length of the roliers, a folding slat 
prevents water from slopping over, and its 
lightness and portability make it specially 
availabie for domestic use. 





Thompson’s Restaurant, 

There is probably hardly any one in Brook- 
lyn who is unfamiliar with the restaurant and 
confectionery establishment of Mr. A. Thomp- 
son, 30 Clinton street, between Pierrepont 


und Fulton, for amongst the first-class rooms | 
of that description it takes the leadiug place | 


asa pleasant and familiar refreshment resort 
after the performances at the Academy and 
elsewhere. Mr. Thompson is also noted for 
the excellent taste and elegant manner in 
which he supplies wedding receptions and 
supper parties with creature comforts—entire | 


outfits of silver, china and.glass beiog fur- | 


nished at the shortest notice, together with 
skillful and reliable attendants. 





Around the Worid, 
Any intelligent young man of good cbharac- 
ter who desires to spend two years in foreign 
travel, under the most favorable conditions 


for improvewent, will learn how be may do go | 


at very small expense on application to A. B. 
PROAL, St. Nicholas Hotel, New York City. 





Nervous People should avoid the tem- 
porary relief of tea and coffee. A cup of pure 
Cocoa will be found nutritive as well as seda- 
tive. Insist upon your grocer’s furnishing 
Walter Baker & Co.'s preparation. 








RATORIO socl ETY. 
STHINWAY HALL. 
Dr. L. DAM ROSCH ansneds ~sanccvescs esi Conductor. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Nov. 28, first public re- 


earsal. 
SATURDAY EVENING, Nov. 29, first concert. 
Mendelssohn’s Uratorio 


“* Elijah.”’ 


Soloists: Mra. P ~~ onise Swift, Re Amy 
Sherwin, Miss Anna Drasdil, Messrs. Charles 
Fritsch, Myron W. Whituey, franz Remmertz. 

Admission to public re Jearsal, 75e., reserved, 

extra. Admission to concert, $i, reserved 
seat, Hc. extra. 

Tickets at Steinway Hall and usual places. 


BUFFORD’S 
Christmas and New Year Cards, 


Christmas Transparencies, Christmas Panels, Letess 

Christmas Caendars, etc.. Rheotype Engravin 

Sunday one Day School Rewards, School a v 
age and “Onromos. sale 

bv all the ieadinan stationers. txtra inducements 

to teachers and agents. 

J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Pubs., 
Established 1850, Boston, Mass. 
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HOUSEHOLD DEPARIMENT. 








PULAK PRICES, 
White g Kuxtian Ieee Dinner Sets, 100 pow.$15 00 
Fine White French China Dinner sets comp. 30 6 
Fine White French China Teu Bets, 44 pieces, 7 00 
rie Gold-band French China Tea Sets, @ 
a naapasadeeinehethes. daqtaanhos 8 5 
Fine owem Fr’ch China Cups and Sauvers, doz, 2 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, decorate a. 25,white 2 75 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives, per doz.......... 3 
ALsO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING Goopbs. 

Goods from Weekly Trade Sales a S y. 

New Lilustrated Catalogue and Price-List maiied 
free on 7. licatien. Estimates furnished. 
CL. LEY, Cooper Institute, N. ¥.C ity. 

iy boxed and sbipped free of charge. Sent 
C. O. D., or P.O. Money Order. 








TRADE 
MARK, 


LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 
With Embroidered Iniiial Letters. 
Ladies’ size, hemstitched, any letter, 25c., 35c., 
5Wc., 75c., and $i each. 
_Gentiemen’s size, hemstiched, any letter, 50c., 
15e.. and $1 each. 
Ge t'emen’s tape-bordered, any letter, 40c. each. 
by age S$ tape-berdered, any letter, 20c., 30c., 
and dc. e: 
Kvery “hun dkerchief warranted pure linen, and 
every letter beautifully embruid-red by hand. 
ese goods are forwarded to any address by 
mail on rece'pt of cash. Muney will be returned 
in all cases where goods are not satisfactury. 
JAMES McCUTCHEON, 
“The Linen Store,”’ 
845 Broadway, New York. 














| 
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WINDSOR MANOR 


TINY TIM. 


A RELISH WITH THE PRIZE TURKEY! 











Tiny Tims, Gherkins, Siuffed Mangoes, East 
India Gherkins, Martynias, Onions, &c. 
Sold by all First Class Grocers. 


Wholesale Depot, 9 Whitehall St., N.Y. 
1879. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 
Queen Anne. Eastlake 
and other styles fore 
warded to any ad- 
dress on applica- 
} tion. 


WARREN WARD & tied 


75 & 77 Spring St., New York. 


MINTONS evsscecen TILES, 


Also the CAMPBELL BRICK AND TILA ca.s | 
Encaustic and Plain Fioor Tiles, Heaters, etc, 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE U. 8. 

| T. ASPINWALL & SON, 
604 Broadway, New York. 
Also Art Pottery, Painted Piacques, Terra 
Cc otta, ete. 9 » ete . 























| And MILWARD’S 
“ HELIX” NEEDLES. 
conn avanrwHEna, 


To reserve — phopey Delluc's 
Preparations 


rea 
of getlve, i om 
Beem © § P Hair Tonic 


Mokau 2.4 













CHINA AND PORCELAIN 


_ SCHWARZ TOY BAZAARS 


765 Broadway, 


between 8tb & 9th sts. 


1159 Broadway, 


corner 27th street. 





Ready 





FOR 


CHRISMAS 





An early call 
invited to take 


the first choice, 





THE “OLD RELIABLE” 


UNIVERSAL 
Clothes Wringer. 


| A Sensible Holiday Present. 








| 
} 


Improved with Sowen’ 8 Double Cog-Wheels on 
| both ends of eachr |}. 


} OVER pt ee SOLD! 
and now in use, giving “ Universal” satisfaction 
EVERY WRINGER WARRANTED. 


Be sure and inquire for the * Universal.” 
Sold by the Principal Jobbersin Hardware 
| and House-Furnishtng Goods everywhere 
special rates given for export. 


Metropolitan Washing Machine Co., 


32 C ___ 3% Cortlandt Street, New York. 





CARPETS. 


| We invite special attenti« n to our immense stock 
‘ot Carp tings inailthe best m-kes ana different 
grades witn b rdersto match, from tne looms of 
| the oldest and best manufacturers in the w rid, 
| ana offered atab ut as lowes the new and infertor 


| makes ot coods, consisting of 


| Moquettes, Wiltons, Axminsters, Velwvets, 
Body and Tapestry Brussels, Three 
Plys, Ingrains, &c.. &c. 


‘Druggets. Druggets. Druggets. 


A large and varied assortment in all widths and 
sizes up to 4 yards wide. 


rm Curtains, Lace Curtains, 


This Department comprises the entire range 
from a Not icgbam at $! per pair, to the finest 
real lace goods. 


Oil Cloths, Linoleum, Lignum, &c., &c’ 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


Nos. 189 and 191 SIXTH Av., 
COR. THIRTEENTH ST.. N.Y. 








Knaohistan | axreaecasuaheciat 
ae BOCALLGEBCIAL 
reeee ia | BULB ACARE ETS (Ww UTEt 
TO \ ) 
Reversible MANU®ACTURED EX 
C t PRESSLY FOR US, IN DE- 
arpeis, SIGNS) AND COLORING 
EQUAL TO REAL TURK- 
Rugs 18H GOODS AT ONE QUAR- 
TER OF THE COST, RUGS 
and AND MATS, ALL SIZEs, 
OF THE SAME MATERIAL 
Mat AT FABULOUSLY LOW 

S: PRICES. 








Wedding Awnings, Dancing Cloths, 
CAMP CHAIRS, TENTS af FLAGS, 
oO let at low prices. ° ELTON, EA 
roadway, bet. 32d and 3a ptreete. Orders b 
Mati promptly attended to. 


Those answering an Advertisement © 


will confer a favo m the Adver- 
tiser and the ublisher by stating 
they saw the advertisement in 


the Christian Union. 





























Nov. 26, 1879. 


THE CHK 7 Lh. AN V UNION. 





$1 





—— 
SR 


DRY GOODS. 








CONSTABLE & CO. 


WHOLE 
CARPETS 


ACRA, 
KOULA, 
SMYRNA, 
YHIORDE, 
PERSIAN 
MERZAPORE. 
ALSO, 
A CHOICE STOCK OF FALL 
NOVELTIES IN 


AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
MOQUETTES, 
BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
INGRAINS. 


Rugs, Mats, &c. 
Broadway, cor. 19th St. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


UPHOLSTERY. 





Artistic Decorations, Furniture Cov- 
erings and an extensive and general 
stock of Upholstery Goods, Window 
Draperies, Shades, Cornices, &c., &c. 
Estimates given “n application. 





Broadway, cor. 19th St. 


1879. 


J ON NES. 
Elegant Winter Goods. 


-—-0-— 





—— Z 
Fancy Goods, a* Z Housefurnish’ 2 Goods 





Millinery. Z” ‘2 Silverware. 
Boye’ : Suits, Z , Z. Glassware. 
Gloves. Z Z {Creckery. 
Laces. = ao China. 


| JONES * 


© ————— 
| EIGHTH AVE, EIGHTH AVE. 


: AND 


Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
}. 


», VONES . 


Shoes. ae 2. “Silke. 
Cloths. 2 Carpets. 
Domestics. Z Dress | Geeds. 
Upholstery. Z Batts & Cloaks. 
Furniture. 2 Zz Shawls, Ft Fars, & 


> 

















I: 
—_——O 


2 
z 
Z 
Z 
Zz 


[ 
' 
| 
| 


ARNOLD, 


Holiday Catalogues, | 


E.RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts, N. Y. 
Holiday Presents. 


TOYS, BOOKS, SILVER-WARE, 
BUMS, TOILET SETS, 
FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 
MUFFS, BOAS, SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, &c. 
LACE BSILK&, LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS. 


In Fact Everything 


SUITABLE FOR A HOLIDAY GIFT. 
PRESENTS FOR THE CHILD. 
PRESENTS FOR THE YOUTH. 
PRESENTS FOR THE ADULT 


DOLLS. AL- 





Sunday Schools! 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED 
ON ALL PURCHASES. 








"CATALOGUES SENT UPON REQUEST. 
EVERY ARTICLEIN THE CATALOGUE 
| HAS THE PRICE ATTACHED. 
THE CATALOGUE 
IS LARGELY ILLUSTRATED. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET, 
56, 58, G0, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 77 ALLEN STRHET. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVE., N. Y. 


Have just imported a very largeand Select Stock 
of Ladies’ Suits, Cloaks and Circulars for 
the Holiday Season at prices to suit al! 

Heavy Beaver Cloaks $5, $7, #9. 

do do all wool Cloaks $10, $12, $14. 
do do Ksquimaux Beaver Cloaks $15 
to $25. 

Our stock of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Suits wil! be found to Equa! any of the kind in 
the City. Ladies’ Suits at $4.50 up. 


Our Specialty Suit is a Cashmere in al) colors 
trimmed with Satin. Price $10.00, well worth $14.00. 


Also Great Sale this week o: Black Silks at 
the following Prices: 64c., $1.00, $1.10, $1.20, $1.25, 
| $1.40, $1.50, worth fully 15¢. per yard more. 


 KEVES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVE., N. Y. 


ORIENTAL 
Carpets 


AND 


Rugs. 
aly & J, SLOANE 


Invite attention to their Large 
Assortment of 


ACRA, 

NEPAUL, 
FERAHAN, 
KHORASSAN, 

| YHIORDES, 

BOKHARA, 
DACHESTAN, 

SCINDE. 


CARPETS & RUGS, 


Direct Importations and Low Prices. 


=|649, 651, 655 Broadway 
































CHRISTMAS 


CIFTS FOR ALL. 


THE MOST COMPLETE LIST OF HOLIDAY | 
GOODS AND PRESENTS EVER PUBL ISHED | 
1S CONTAINED IN THE WINTER NU BER OF | 


EHRICH’S FASHION QUARTERLY, 


NOW READY. 
It Contains Over 700 Illustrations. 


For sale by all Newsaealers: or. will be sent to 
any address. postpaid, on receipt of Fifteen 
Cents, by 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N, Y. 





1,500 CARTONS, O8TRICH PLUMES, 

TIPS, FANCY FEATHERS, BIRDs, | 25c 
POMPUNS, &C. ALLOFTHEFINEST | s 
QUALI ee. IMPORTERS’ AND 
MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK | on the 
FOR OUR RETAIL TRADE | 
ONLY. ) Dollar | 


RICHEST RIBBONS— BROCADED. | 


At 13, 15, 18, 20 and 25 cents per yard. 


DRESS SILKS 


JANES MeCREERY 


Importers, Jobbers, Retailers. 


‘SILKS, SATINS,VELVETS 


in which are to be found the most desirable and 


tashionable fabrics, both plain and fancy. 
BPECIAL ATTRACTIONS IN STYLES AND 


PRICES. 
Piain Camels Hair, 
Fancy Woolen Suitings, 
Paris Novelties. 
The Best 
and 
Most Beautiful 
Millinery Goods 


and 
Dress Trim’ings. 


Novelties 
in 
Bonnets, Hats, 
Birds, Wings 
and 
Ornamen s. 


Aitken 
or way, Son &I8St 


- & Co, 


Silks, Satins, 
Powwety Laces, 








| 





| 





| 
| 
| 
| 








Latest poet 








STANDARD MAKES, Lace Coods, and 
ENTIRELY free from the French method of load- Pleatings, Best Qualities 
ing with Chemicals. | 
WARRANTED PURE SILK AND TO! and of Fine 
WEAR. | fflings. French Hosiery. 
CA LL AND EXAMINE, Turkish Rug Patterns, 


‘Home-Made 


ae eed in colors on burlap,.can 





At 9& Ce a ii At $i. 00 T kj h ay yg yy 
At$1.10 - ~ At $1 -20) ur IS age peid.on Phe ot $1.0 large 
) tt t ” k - 
AtSi.29 - = AtSi.65 Rugs, —— ficrsael' anes cubes 

nts to agent 2 » 
RECENT PURCHAB8E, AND WE BELIEVE | sue NCH same si TUR aia RG PAT- 

LOWER FOR THE QUALITY = “Uversiuxome’s ee ew 
THAN HAS BEEN HERETOFOKE OFFERED, | 
a ~~ rh! _ 
THREE LINES OF COLORS W ASTE SILK. 


AT 85c. AT $1.00, AT $1.15. 
BEAUTIFUL SHADES—BARGALNS. 
EXAMIN#& OUB BILK DEPARTMENT. 


TRIMMING SATINS AT 0 
“STRIPE BROCADED, &c, 


FANCY GOODS FROM a ROPE DAIL y.| 


Santa Claus} Next Week 


FURS. 


SEALSKIN SACQUES, BARGAIN 8, 
$75, $85, $95, $100 up. 
QUALITIES WARRANTED. 
FUR-LINED DOLMANS AND CIRCULARS. 





yong L 
MUFFS _, Zo 
IRC AOL AR LININGS, 


FUR SeLRNrns. 
CHILDREN’S FANCY FURS, 45c., 55e., 65c., 75c., $1. 


SANTA CLAUS NEXT WEEK. 


ASSORTMENT 





Containing 296 Pages and over 1,200 
Illustrations, 


SENT FREE 


UPON REQUEST DURING THE REMAINDER 
OF THE SEASON. 





The Catalogue gives full detaiis of our entire 
stock. together with the price of each article, 
MILLINERY GOODS, DRESS GOODS, 

CLOAKS AND 8UITS8, LACE GOODS, 
WHITE GOODS, HOSIERY, 
FANCY GOODS, HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET, 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 








CATALOGUE & PRICE LIST! ¥ 


| Send 30 cents in postage stamps for one ounce 
| of Sewing SiIk. biack or colors, about 800 yards in 
|} euch package,ip 'engths from «ne to ten yards 
|; each. Send for circular ab ut Koitting silk, 


| BRAISERD, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


469 Broadway, N. Y. 





CARPETS 


FROM 


‘OUR OWN FACTORIES 
New Desi ons 


AXMINSTERS, apiaue ETTES, WIL- 
TONS, VELVETS, BRUSSELS, TAPES- 
| TRYS, THREE-PLYS AND INGRAINS, 


These Carpets, of a Superior Quality, man- 
ufactured in a thorough and artistic man- 
ner from a conscientious selection of the 
best materials, embody every essential— 
Beauty of Design, Richness in Coloring and 
Positive Wearing Qualities; though offered 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


WE ALSO OFFER, IN NEW AND CHOICE DE- 
SIGNS OF OUR OWN IMPORTATION, 
A LARGE STOCK OF 
| TURKISH, SMYRNA, AND EAST INDIA 
RUGS AND MATS, 
ALSO, 
OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, LIGNUM &c., 
AT LOW RATES. 








J. & J. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS & RETAILERS, 
40 AND 42 WEST 14TH ST., N. Y., 
Near Sixth Avenue Elevated R. BR. Station. 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 








Dey 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vor. XX., No. 29. 














Insurance Aotes. 

CHINESE FIRES AND FIRE BRIGADES.-— 
To save their cities from destructive fires 
the Chinese observe many necessary pre- 
cautions. In the streets of many of their 
cities wells are sunk, which are called tai- 
pingtsieng, or *‘great peace wells.” They 
are large and contain abundant supplies of 
water, and over the mouth of each a stone 
slab is placed which is only removed when 
any of the neighboring honses is on fire. It 
is provided by law that there shall be placed 
in various parts of a Chinese city large tubs 
to bé kept at all times full of water. On the 
sides of each of these vessels is written in 
large Chinese letters the words ‘‘ peace 
tubs” or cisterns. On the tops of the houses, 
also, it is not unusual for the Chinese to 
place earthen jars containing water, so that 
they may always have at hand sufficient 
water to enable them to suppress incipient 
fires. 

Tn each large city there are several fire 
brigades maintained entirely by contribu- 
tions on the part of the citizens. The fire 
engines, water buckets and lanterns which 
belong to them are kept, as a rule, in the 
different temples of the city; and each brig- 
ade is distinguished by a peculiar name. To 
each guild a fire brigade is attached, and 
the expenses of the brigade are defrayed by 
the members of the guild. The officers and 
men of the brigade are provided with a dis- 
tinctive uniform or dress, and on their hats 
are recorded in large Chinese characters 
the name or number of their brigade, and 
the words Kow-fo, or fire extinguisher. 

Besides these provisions by the citizens 
themselves, for the purpose of checking or 
putting out fires, the members of the local 
government of each city are called upon to 
render their assistance. By way of illustra- 
tion let me take Canton. Each magistrate 
of the city has in his service several men 
whose duty it is, on the occurrence of fire 
to prevent robberies. Thus the Kwong-bip, 
or commandant of the Chinese garrison in 
Canton, has under him, besides others, 80 
men, of whom 20 are to assist in preventing 
robber'es when a fire takes place, and 60 are 
to assist in putting out the fire. Of these 
men 40 are stationed at the Five Genii gate 
of the city and 40 in the western suburb. 
Under the immediate command of the gov- 
ernor there are 200 men, whose duty in a 
great measure consists in helping firemen 
to subdue conflagrations. Throughout the 
city of Canton there are 48 guard-houses, 
and from each of these, in the event of a 
fire, two men are told off to hasten to the 
scene. At the close or commencement of 
each succeeding month throughout the 
year, the provincial judge and the provin- 
cial treasurer, both of whom are very high 
officials, are supposed to inspect all the gov- 
ernment servants whose duty it is to assist 
in putting out fire. 

Once more: with a view of making all 
Chirese officials active in the discharge of 
these duties, it is enacted that, in the case 
of 80 houses being destroyed by fire, all the 
officers in the city in which the conflagration 
occurred shall be degraded in rank one step; 
and that in case 10 houses are destroyed 
the matter sball be reported to the Central 
Government at Pekin. A few days after a 
conflagration the members of each suceess- 
ive Fire Brigade which was present on the 
occasion receive, as an acknowledgment of 
their good services, roast pigs, jars of wine 
and small sums of money, The men to 
whom is assigned the dangerous duty of 
holding the hose attached to tbe engines 
receive, on such occasions, extra rewards. 
Wounded firemen are remunerated accord- 
ing to the nature of their wounds. 

The Chinese are, in my opinion, most ex- 
cellent firemen. They very quickly arrive 
at the scene of action, and, as a rule, they 
are most prompt in extinguishing the flames. 
They are also very daring. During the late 
war between Great Britain and China, when 
Canton was set on fire by bombshells from 
Sir M. Seymour's guns, I observed from the 
top of the British factory the various fire 
brigades steadily persevering in their at- 
tempts to subdue the flames in the face of 
a constant fire of shot and shell. 

Persons who, through carelessness or 
otherwise, are the cause of fire, are, when 
caught, severely punished. I remember a 
large fire occurring in the month of May, 
1866, at Honam, a suburb of the city of 
Canton. The fire originated in consequence 
of the carelessness of three women, and 
upon being apprehended they were exposed 
for several days in cangues (large wooden 
collars made of square boards) at the gates 


of a temple in honor of the Queen of Heaven. 


In the month of August, 1871, I saw a re- 
spectable druggist named Wong Kwok- 
hing exposed in a cangue at the end of the 
Tung-hing Kai, a street in the southwestern 
suburb of Canton. To the carelessness of 
this druggist a fire was attributed which 
in the preceding month of March had de- 
stroyed upwards of forty houses. The un- 
fortunate man was daily exposed in this de 
grading manner for a whole month.— 
‘“*China and the Chinese,’’ by J. H. Gray. 








Finan cial. | 











FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


From Monday, Nov. 17, to Saturday, 
Nov. 22. 
Gevernment Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 
Nov. 22. 


Nov. 17. 
66. 1880, F .....ccescere 
Ge. 1BBD 6 ....ccccccce i 
G6. IRBL. P..... ... 
tia. IRS. © .. ‘ 
5s. tunded. 1881.r. 
5a. funded. I881. «. 
4568. iS9L r.. 
454s. ISPL. c. 


Nov. 19. 





ta, currency. 
Bids for State Bonds.— 
Ark. 78. pb ore.. 5 | N. Y. 68, g. hy Meco 117 








Conn. tis, 83-"84 1M ON... Y.. tis. S. 1, M2... 117 
La, 7s. cen 43%,N.Y. 68, eg 

Mich. 6s 103 | Ohio ba, feat . 

Mich. Ta. - 1:0 | Ohio 6a, 1886... ll 
N. ¥. 68, g.r. ’ . 10s | Roode island 6a.C.. 14 
N. Y. 68. & C. "87... 108 ae. 68. O. "Me2-8.. 34 
N. Y. 68, g. |, ---- 106 | D. of Col. 3.658, 1924.. 84% 


Foreign eidinsiene 


days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.80\@4.81 4.82@4 8255 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending November 22, 1879. 


Butter.— Receipts for the week were 29,949 pkgs. 
Exports, 3,411. 

The “boom” is off. ‘Tis true that fancy new 
miichs creamery make is seiling here at 38@4Uc. 
andthat even 42c. has been made forsome specials, 
and most true that these fancy Elgin styles of 
creamery winter makes are capabie of fancy prices, 
but toeir quotation must not mislead on other 
grades. Oleomargarine has been filling up the in 
terstices, and the buik of stock lies here without 
motion at the prices asked. Fail outter from S.ate 
creameries sells at 35 to 38c.as to quality.anda 
few specials may reach 40c. Choice June creamery 
make in firkins is worth 28@30c. Fine Fall N. Y. 
State private dairy, 30 to 32c.,and extras 33}@35c. 
Fine éairies, entire, 28@30c., and fair to good dai- 
ries are at the moment very duil and cannot be 
8 ld without a considerable concessionin prices. | 
The market c’ oses—vou don’t know exactly where 
itis. We quote: 


Fine sour-cream Creamery... ..........00000s 35 @40 
Fine sweet-cream creamery........ a2 









Fine early summer make creamery.... @HW 
Special fancy Fall make, private oairy 2 wid 
Fairtogooa “ by @2s 
Southern tier county dairies............... 277 @30 
Nortnern Weish dairies...........-.---s00- 25 @30 
Common summer made, N. Y. State. .... UW @2 
Western fresh Dutter............c-ceeeseeee 2% @2s 





Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 46,327, 
exports, 13,480 boxes. 

The market is without change from last week. A | 
few specials of September and October make are 
in much request, but the body of stock accumu- 
lates. The “ Ancient Mariner’ remarks that ‘late | 
news from Europe confirms the great deticiency of 
cerexl crops there, and that should breadstuffs go | 
very high it may seriously curtail the comsump- 
tion of both butter and cheese. as bread is the first | 
great want.” Also that “ 1860 was a high priced 
bread year.,and that the britchen broke on the | 
cheese market tn the spring,”’ 
failin a dry time,and this Fall there has been a 
drought over the duiry districts unequalied in 


severity since 1847. We quote: | 
State factory, Gz Sept. and Oct.......... 124 @1i | 
2000 00s rsnecepereesocecess ll @li fe 
Sapont Croce eececcreeee core ILke@ 12 | 
om hinds ANA QUAIITICS........--ceeeeeeseees 6 @w 


Eggs.—Fine fresh near-by marks sell readily at 
24@25c. Limed are slow sale at 16@18c. 

Dressed Poultry.—The giut and ruin of last | 
week is followed by cold weather. light stock, and | 
good prices. It looks now like a first rate Thanks- | 
giving market for next week. We quote: 
Turkeys, per Ib Mu @15 






Fowis. per Ib 10 @l2 
Ducks, per |b 2 @i 
BOSE. BRE PO ince ccccccccsseccapscconecceece 3s @l 





Beans.—There is a good quick market at f. rmer | 
prices. We quote: | 
Marrows, per bush, 62 1bS.............-+++ $1.90@2.00 | 
ee ke a a LS ae $1.75@1.90 | 

Beeswax is in demand at 21@23c. 

Dried Apples.—There 1's scarcely any stock | 
here. Such as are arriving sel! quickly at full | 
prices. We quote: 





Apples, oraperees +. ee od @ 
= liced white. oe “ ° @ 
quartered, fine. ..........0csccces 7 @9 


Green Apples are now mostly in store. Car- 
oad lots range from 2.25 to $2.75 per bbl; selec- 
tions of Septemopers, $5.00@$3.50; Baldwins, $2 0@ 
$2.15; Kings, $3.25@$3.75; Pennocks, $2.50@$3.00; 
ae #250; Seeks, $2.50@$2.75 ; Gills, $2.50@ 

.75, ete. 
: ranberries, choice, per bb 
fair to 001 per bbl.. 


-86.00@ 36.50 
+ B5.5U@ $00 








Those ) auowering an Advertisement 
bt | - mfer a favor upon the 
the Publisher ans. 


However, al! signs |. 





that iney saw wae, ‘advertisment in 








I+ Win B HATCH K( “Ke 
fs" “ BANKERS“ oy, 


Purchase and sel! on Commission GOVERNMENT, 
STATE, MUNICIPAL BONDS. KAILROAD BONDS 
and STOCKS, and ail classes of Securit'es dealt in 
at the SEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, or al! repe 
utabdle securities bought and sold in tte OPEN 
MARKET. LOANS AND COMMERCIAL PAPER nego- 


| tiated. Interest on Deposits subject to check. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAS B. BOUDEN, FRANK . SENEING. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO.. 


45 Wall Street, New York, 


’ 

GENERAL DOMESTIC & FOREIGN BANKERS. 
ISSUE TRAVELER®’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
ae Bills on London. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OFFICES: ( New Vork. 100 Broadway. 
Continental Sresteze, cor. Court and Mon- 


tazue Sts., and No. 106 Bri 
uildings. — E. D. = —_ 


Cash Aseets, Jan. Ist, 1879 .......83,3:27.771. 
Reservet aw loeses, arvi eames wg $3:454:3 
Capital (paid up in cash).. 1. a 
Unearned Reserve Fund.. 
Net Surplus............ 


cvav Shey, oo: 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement af 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1878. 


Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from 1st A ede 1878, to 








. 1038,4 22.27 
, HOPE, President. 








3ist December, 1878............. $4,009,809 47 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off 1st January, 1878............... 1,848,697 36 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5, 858, 006 5 88 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1878. to 3ist December, 1878, 4,186,084 @@ 
Losses paid during the ae 
same period.......... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Pre- ee 
miums and 
Expenses. . - $850, 960 58 


The Company has the following Asseta, vis.: 
United States and State of New 
i Stock, City, Bank and other 


abe eithbs eesbhesteugevenwods 10,086,758 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
Re, ea 2 RE eve MEE 704,200 00 
Real” Estate and — due the 
Company, estimated a 619,034 50 | 


Premium Notes & Bills "Receivable, 1,529,259 74 
Cash in Bapk.. : ‘ 381,210 92 


Total Amount of Assets..... - $13,320,463 16 16 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal resentatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificateS of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next, 
from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
| payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1878, for which 

certit ticates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAP IAN, Sec’y, 


sushi 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, Horace Gray, 
weates DENNIS, Epmunpd W. Cor.ixs, 
. H. Moore, JouN ELLIOTT, 


ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 


coum CURTIS, 
Rost. B. Minturn, 


CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 


JamMEs Low, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Davip Georce W. LANE, 
Gorpon W. AM, Ropert L, Srvart, 
Francis SEIppy, James G, DeForest, 

| WM. STURGIS, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 


CHARLEs D. LEVERICH, 
WILtuaM Bryce, 
Wituum H. Foae, 
Perer V. KING, 

Tasos. B. CoppINGToN, 
Horace K THURBER, 
A. A. RAVEN, 


ApOLPH LEMOYNE, 

Jos1an A. Low, 

| Wutram E Doper, 

RovaL PHELPS, 

Tuomas F, Younes, 

C. A. Hann, 

Joun D. HEWLETT, 

Wiiiiam H. Wess, WILLIAM DeGROOT, 

| Caarces P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres. 
&. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice- Pres. 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261 262 & 263 Broadway, N, Y, 





EES © Sands tou cceatow $4.874,947 O1. 
Surplas.. sess cesses $26,873 99. 
JAMES BUEL. - - President. 


(Also President of the Imp. and Traders’ Na- 
tiona a k.) 
Cc. P. "TAL BROSNAN, pore —_— 
inten 
AN buperinte Actuary. 
ar pocorn. Ete and Approved Claims due 
will be discownted at 7 per cent. wpon present- 


‘Ai forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued, 





LIVERPOOL & 


LONDON & 
(GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 


United States Branch. 





Statement January 1, 1879. 


Assets in United States...... 4,301,8 0 
Total Liabilities, inctuding , 1 eed 
enum betecexsanel . - tt ee fe 86 


Surpius....... 1,291.21 

Income in U. 8. during 1878... 2 SOOLESS. 34 

Expenditures, including 
Rares. 3 +: 1,971,.219.83 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
N. ¥Y. OF FICE, RESIDENT MANAGER, 
45 William St, 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


$5 Broad Street, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 


Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Butter, and sell BUTTER, CHEESE, RGGS, etc., 
on Commission, Will advance money against re- 
ceipt of property whenever required, and return 
account sales PROMPTLY soon as sold. 

Mark goods, and address letters : 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


55 BROAD STRERT,. NEW YORK. 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW 
ON EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique (Furniture, 
BRONZE3, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN 
w th a Large Collection of 











BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 





593 Broadway. 
| The Valentine Brand 


VARNISHES 


is competing successfully in 
Europe with brands that have 
been considered the standard 
for fifty years; many of the 
best carriage makers there pre- 
ferring the Valentine Varnish- 
es and using them exclusively. 


Remember this and order VALEN- 
TINE’S Varnishes used on your car- 
riages. 








Chickering 
PIANOS 


GRANDS. 
UPRIGHTS, "ares nenates, ets 


style of cases, patent gernar {NnG CACTION ; tm- 
proved Music "Desks, &e. 
6 years the 


SQUARES, *srst5,2ee A 20m se 


being cupied not ony 
in this country but" hod ‘a the ieading manufac- 
turers of Eurupe. 


TO BUYERS, ?atissetse Riseaes coer 
evontty vetnesd | Prices. “ie you wane a really 


an 0 oy Ty seldum of- 
ered, a@ our Pianos are all 


6% feet long 5 same action and 
ques of tone as cer LARGE 
GoNC RT GRAN 


The most adie style 


of the BEs! workman- 
ship aoe of the HIGHEST Sta’ N DARD of musical 
excellence. 


SECOND-HAN 


change for new instruments = Tittle wee ont 
prices from $200 to $300. GREAT BARGAINS. 


Chickering & Sons, 


(Chickering Hall), 


130 Fifth Ave., N. Y, 


Planes of 4 
~ and oe 
es- taken 
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LAND AND HOME. 


A live newspaper, dealing with live issues,“ for 
Land Owners and H»me L vers everywhere.’ 
decided advance in journalism for the great class 

to which it apoeais. Though puplished in New 
York it bas much of interest to the peopie of Maine, 
Texas, California and Florida, ana ail the States 
between. The keen common sense of its edit: rial 
paragrsph~ will be acceptable to every one who 
copsiders the relati»n of Land Ownership to so- 
ciety. Among its writers sre many of the fore- 
most, thinking, — yt yy and writers 
forthe Home, inciusing J. B. Lawes, Dr. Sturte- 





vaot, Prof. But, Prof. Stock bridge, P. T. Quinn, 
Peter Henders.p, Or. A. R. Ledoux, C. V. iley, 
X. A. Willard, B. ©. Gardner, * Olivia,” ete. While 


having much a interest and va ue to offer in Sci- 
entific and Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, Dairying and “tock Farming, its department 
for the Home and Fireside is especially unique 
and charming. 

Its Market Rep°rts, dealing witb the business 
side of farming, review each week the markets of 
all the principal cities; give valuable inf :rma- 
tion as tot WHEN, WHERE and HOW to BUY and 
SELL, andare perhaps the most complete of any 
week'y paper publis 

Terms, only $2.0 per year, or three months on 
trial for 50 cents. Every subscriber also gets a fine 
Helivtype Engraving of Landseer’s Celebrated 
painting, “ Wild Cattle at Chillingham,” or a 
bright, saucy picture of a little gir! snow balling, 
entitled * The Cnallerge,” f r 25 cents extra. Send 
three cent stamp for Sample copy. Address 


LAND AND HOME, 
37 Park Row, N. Y. 





“‘ The Prince among Magazines.” —w.¥.observer 


THE GREATEST LIV- 
ING Authors. such as Prof. 
Max Muller, Rt, Hon. W. 

Gladstone, 


A. Prector, Ewd. A. 
rot. Tyndall, 








ardy 
K 





urguentet, 
and many 


\ Story, 
Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning, 
others are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


In 1880, THE LIVING AGE enters upon its thirty- 
seventh year, admittedly uorivalled and centiou- 
ously successful. During toe year it will furnish 
Lo its readers ‘he producti ns of the most eminent 
authors, above-named and many others; em- 
braciog the choicest Sertal and ort Stories by 
the Leading Fereigu Novelists, and an 
amou 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world. of the most valuable Literary and 


Scientific matter of the day from the pens of the , 


for most Essayists. scientists, Critics, Dis- 
covers una Editers, representing every depart- 
ment of Knowledge and Progress. 

THE LIVING AGE is a weekly magazine giving 
more than 
THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
douvle-column octavo es of reading matter 
yearly. it presents in an inexpensive form, con 
side’ og its great amount of matter. with h fresh” 
ness, owing to its weekly issue,and with « satisfac- 
tory completeness attempted no other publication, 
the best ssays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, 
Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scien- 
tific, Biographical, Historical and Politicai Infor- 
mation, from the entire body of Foreign Period- 
ical Literature. 

The importance of THE LIVING AGE to every 
American reider, as the only satisfactori:y fresh 
and COMPLETE# compilation of an indispensable 
currept iterature, —¢ ensabie because it em- 
braces the productions o 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following 
Opinions. 

“ The last volume of THE LIVING AGE presents 
a fresh omnes of the judgment in seiection and 
adaptation to the demands of the best popular | 
literature, which have secured s9 a @ circula- | 
tioo to that periodical.”—N. ¥. Trib . 

‘Lt covers the whole field of literature, and 
covers it completely, thuroughly and impartially ’’ 
—Times, Cinet nati. 

* it affords the best. the cheapest and most con- 
venient means of keepin abreast von tee prog- 
ress of thought tn ali its phases.’’— North American, 
Philadelpr 

* it 18, vy all odds, the best eclectic published.”’— 
Southern Churchman, Richmond 

* It is the emoodiment of the ‘truest and purest 
literature of the age.”’. dm. Chr’n Review, cinn 

“ With tt alone a reader may fuirly keep up with 
all that is important tn the Hverature. La if ol- 
itics and science 0: the day.” 

“To read it weekly is a libera: educestva. ua 
Zion’ 's Herald, Boston. 

‘There i+ no magazine pybtienes that gives so 
gues a knowledge of what is going on in the 
terary world. = Capengnertan Weekly, Baltimore. 
= sves the _ of all at the price of one.” — New 

ndepende 

“ It ho:ds the palm against al! rivais.””—Commer- 
cial, Lowisvilte 

“There is no other way of procuring the same 
amount of excellent \itersture ft r anything like 
the same price.”’— Boston Advertiser 

*[t supplies a better compen: ina of public dis- 
cussion, inf rmati +n and investigation, and gives 
@ greater amount and variety. f reading matter 
other, it p. well worth white to read, than any 
other publication. . . . it is simply inais en- | 
sable.” ght to tina 8 ‘ournal. : M ‘ » = 

“ow ” find a place in every American home.” 
New York Time 

“ There is nothing comparsble to it in true vaiue 
in the —. range of perivdical literature.”— 
Mobie Registe 

Publisheo WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


’@> EXTRA OFFER FOR 1880, 2% 


To all new subscribers for !880 will be sent grauis 
the numbers. f 1579 which contain, bes des o:her 
wterectsne meatier. ane first chapters of ~ He wHo 

NH aY,’’ a new story b: Ra. 
OLIPHA ANT, now eppeariag in THE TLIvine 
AGe from advance ee : 


Club-Prices for the best Home & Foreign Literature. 


“Possessed of THe LIVING AGB and one or 
othe: of our vivacious American monthliies, a sub 
serioer will tind himself m command of the whole 

eet "—Phiadelphi» Evening Buwtetm.)} 

For $10.50 THe LIVING AGB aad etther one of the 
Awer'can $4 Munthiies (or Hovews Weekly or 
Bazar) wil: be seot fur a yeur, postp tid ; or, 
for $9.50, a, rae LIVING AGE and the St, Nicholas, or 

ournal. 


Appieton 
Address LITTELL & CO., Boston. 








"J 


SOLD Ese J.8. 


; 30 
a & Oo., 38 Dey St., N.Y. 





Send 5 Cents for 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 
Christmas Annual No. 10. 


It contains 12 new Christmas Uarols. 


DOUBLE THE USUAL QUANTITY. 


At the old price, $4 per 100, by Mail. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE No, 2, 


By Dr. J. H. VINCENT. 
Sent on receipt of 10 cents; $7.50 per 100, 
by Mail. 
Every Sunday-school proposing an Entertain- 
ment at Christmas time shouid examine the above. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
~ 76 East Ninth Street. New York. 
73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


A CHOICE CIiFT 
or a times, 
HOLIDAYS, WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 
ASNIVERSARY, or any other day; 
For Pastor, Teacher, Parent, heswen Friend, 








ames A. | 
roude. Proi. Huxtey, R. | 


 WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED, 


ingsley,— 





NEW EDITION. 


CONTAINING 
A SUPPLEMENT OF OVER 


4600 New Words and Meanings. 


AL80 ADDED, A NEW 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
of over 9700 NAMES. 
A NATIONAL STANDARD. 
ageeetars is the Dictionary used in the 
Government Printing Office. Jan. 18 
ae very State paveese ¢ od Dictionaries for 
Schools has been of Webster. 
| ooks in the Public Schools of the United 
States are mainly based on Webster. 
Sg“ of Webster's is 20 times as great as the 
sale of any other series of Dictionaries. 
hirty-two Thousand Copies have 
been placed in the public schools of theU.S. 
EE ravings — contains 3000, nearly three 
times as Many as any otner Dictionary. 
R ecommended by State Supt’s of Schools in 
35 States, and by 50 College Pres’ts. 
Published byG. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Ms. 


THE CINCINNATI 


GAZETTE 
For 1880, 
The Year of Years in Political Events, | * 


A REPUBLICAN PAPER THAT 
NEVER WAVERS 


But always remains true to sound principles. 








As an Agriculturel Paper its value may 
be seen in its Voluminous Correspondence 
| from Practical Farmers. Its Financial 
and Market Reports are Standard Author- 





ity. Ask your Agent for Terms. Send 
Pestal Card for Specimen Copy. Don’t 
Hesitate. Send Now. 
Terms of the Weekly Cazette 
For 18860. 

Cute ” 3 and upward, including a 
ge.. nly $1.25 

“cabs oft 60 and upward, including post 
1.20 

clubs of 100 and upward, including post. 
nly 1.15 
Tess of the Semi-Weekly 

For 1880. 

Great Reduction in Rates. 

Gps et 3 and upward, including portage. 
nail Aosadak- qobabibasseb Abused only $2.50 

crane a 30 avd upward, including a 
EEN. -cinaraadniaennscnksmennne only 2.40 

| Clubs of 100 and upward, inclading pom. 
age, Ouch .........+. Seis siegibeoueeiedl nly 2.30 


Every Postmaster in the United States wd Canada 
is ageot for the Gazette. Addres 


| CINCINATTI GAZETTE CO., Pablichors. 








‘St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(EUROPEAN PLAN,) 
Broadway and 11th St., N. ¥. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


so Chromo, Snowflake & Lace Cards, with na e 
1 @ chromos. 0c, Star Prt’g (o.. Northford 


ONION 


NDER-FLANNELS 


Two Garments in One, 
White ana Scariet, 
FOR 


LADIES 


AND 


CHILDREN. 


Also Hygienic Undergarments, 
Comfort Curset, ete. D-scriotive 
Cataiogue free. Mention this paper. 

MRS, A. FLETCHER & CO., 
East 14th St., N. ¥. City. 








hy\ ¥ 





EDUCATIONAL. | 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENC 


Y, 


A. A. Vantine & Co., 
827, 829, 831 Broadway, 


IMPORT EVERY VARIETY OF 


Japanese, 
Chinese and 
India Coods. 


PERSIAN and TURKISH 
RUGS AND CARPETS 


AT RETAIL. 


New Invoices by Every 
Steamer. 


\ y ‘ THE ESPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION OF THE TRADE is 


ORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL en ted to their immense stock and extreme 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, LOW PRICES. 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. | ee —— 

Loca‘ion unsurpassed in beauty aod healthful- 








23 Union Square, New York, } 
Supplies Colleges, 8chvols and Families with tho- | 
roughly competent Professors, Principals and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Famuies going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can also be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Ca!l on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 





EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promotly provided for Families, Schools 
Colleges. Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. All skilled Teacbers should have ‘*Appli 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Becretary, 
30 Kast ith 8t., near University Pl., N. ¥ 








Big Pay mate selling Rubber St» mos. Send sta 


for terms. Globe Stanp Works, Lgnéonvilie. Vt 


we 











ness. Careful persunal attention. Pupils pres ger 
apy class in College. Rev. ALFRaD C, ROK, | samemameey os 
oo ACADEMY, 
Northwood, N. H. 
Founde: in 1864. Winter term of twelve weeks | L 
FECTL 1 Ordinary _Conversati 
begins Dec. 3. Buildings new and spacious; board | 3 FE be bon ait A ete., by ne? New Channels, amg 





Ti rough the T ‘eeth, to the nerves of ennale, 
y areceng w ‘On er scientificinvention—TH 

Be SNA Ee. Forremasksie ublic tes 

ont HON on th f ai 


mb—see 
ea Ne York Herald, Sept. 98; Corigten Standard, 
cpt. 27, ete. Itdisplaces all Ear-trumpets. 
ect anordinary Watch. Sead. for Free pamphlet to 
eriean Dentaphone Co., 287 V ine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


and tuition low; a few pupils received in the fam- 

ily of Principal for a term or one year; reference 
to Johr 8. Bouton, Fsq., New York “Journal of 
Commerce,” or William H. Marston, Esq., No. 110 
West Forty-fourth st.,N. Y. For circulars apply 


to Principal, Rev E.C, COGSWELL. 

fey te SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION | 
LN and Oratory, 1416 aod 14 8 Chestnut ct.. Phila | 
delpnia. Chartered. Grants diplomas and degrees. | 
19 teachers ano lecturers. tpecia!:sts in all the de- 
partments. Conversstiopal cu'turea feature. Term 
opens Dec. Ist. A class now forming. Send 
for catalogue. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Pres. | 


| MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 




















PPARATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds Gold Pens, Pencils, Holders, 
For Schools, Academies, Colleges and Halls. Send Toothpicks, “hto. 
for Catone AKER, PRATT & CO., 180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


N.Y SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 








CHURCH EQUIPMENT. | FLOWERS, SEEDS, &c. | 


ROBERT PATON & SON. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


26 Grove St., New York, R eo) Ss Ee. S 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
School and Church Furniture, 

Bunduy - School | Hoon and Fall Planting safely by mall at all 
& Lecture Room | post-offices, FiveSplendid Varieties, your choice, 
Bettees, Black | 94135 for $5575 for 1084 00 for sik Bend 


























Boards, &c. Sla- a — New Guide to wes Culture, and 
. ‘ $1.0 wose from over 5600 Finest Sorts. oo 

ted Cloth $1. “ls clalty is OEE. one ONAR! 

per yard, 45 THE DIN RD CO. 

inches wide. pint ES SONAR! Co. 





JUST OUT! Our New Reversible Settee. 


Illustrated Cuwcwlar sent on vpplication. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. | 

Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, 
CHEAPEST, and the BEST Light known for | 
Eeevches, Stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Banks, 
Offices, Picture Saltertes, Theaters, Depots, ete. | 
New and elegant designs. 

Send size of room. et circular and estimate. 

A liberal discount to churches and the trade. 
I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. | 


For Churches, to the ey 'B gince 


i made it RHE mM ENKE 
UNDRY ’’ West TROY . New Patent 
Mountings. No" Aoenctes, 


fe ORD Ss. pe COED EE 
Boeakt for itself. Address PURDY, of Palmyra. Nek, 








LANDS““HOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,000 acres of well watered, timber and 
rairie lands a 


acent to the St. Louis and 
San Francisco R’y for sale, at from $2.50 to 
per acre, on seven years’ ‘time. Excellent 
‘or stock, fruit, and agricultural purposes. 
rtation to those who purchase 
for maps and circulars to 


© 
_v.H.COFFIN LAND COmMMISSR 
E 1F t Bt CING %™ &’OuIs wo 





SLING PUIBWIL 








On the Kansas Pacific 
000,000 
for Sale i in the 











baraingues free, 








Church and House Decora- 
tions 


For Christmas ard Schoo! Festivals: Paper Let- | 20to50 bushels; Corm 
ters in Velvet, Gold, Green or Red, All sizes | 4010100 bush. per acre, 
used in Holiday Dressings of Churches or homes. | No Manure needed, 
Prices low; designs pretty and perfect. Try them, (00d climate, pure water 
you wiil like them. send for circulars. with reter- fine 8c hools, churches, 
ences and prices. JOHN +) ORKEJA. JR., | and good society. Re ailroad and market facilities excel- 

114 NASSAU BT. 8t., .N. N.Y | te nt. Maps and full information FREE. Address 


S. GILMOBE, |.and Commissioner, Salina, Kansas. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


U S KH [ O N Ss AGENTS WANTED For the handsomest and 


AL80, PATENT 2 isher ‘ 
AT rina CILLAWe. SLEEPING CHEAPEST BIBLES E Bree tyrate i . od Age penned 
Forsner & McMAKIN, CASH PREMIUMS 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO. men bs MoM. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


month and expenses, or aliow 4 \arge come 
miesion to sell our pew and w: — 4 ir ven- 
































THE PERFECTION. 


The Latest 
Novelty in 


Front Head. Uons @ mean what we say ple free, 

Dresses. Aadress ‘SHER MA N&CO.,, narehatl Mich, 
oe Me 

Curly” A ie 


Price 21.50 
ust issued 


-GRANT’S TOUR 





my New Ii- , 
rearates fal! AROUND THE WORLD. 
tal. gue. The only low-priced authentic work. A co 
with greatly reduced prices, containinudescrip- record of the Gevels of Gen. U. 8. Grant. Richie piste 
tions« f the Latest ~tylee of arranging the Hair, ates. Outesells all books. ss A caut ered 
with designs ot Braids, Curis, Frizzes, (: stares. nst spurious books. Agents wi Send f 
Hair Jewelry, &c. Sent tree. H. JULIAN. aronlar andterms. H.W. ELLEY | PiviaderpiiaPo 


ppmee, Ha iG =| and sole manufacturer of 

air Co na. the t in th > : . 

ano the Surprise Hair Balm, that has be equal: AGENTS Fer the Pictorial Bible Commentator. 
Canal St., N. Y. City. Established 20 y O18 Pages, 475 Tins trationsand Maps. 


omplete and 


WAMTERTC 
st i compre 
WANTED¢. omme nary on the entire & EP oaere 








Eareka Incubator automatically turns the start (iu 
eggs ev ye hours. J. L. Cam “4 @ vol.)ever published, rie 75, 
ore ey se PBELL, West Hliza- | Pespixy, Ghinistece ‘a Co., 66 N. ath Bt, Pe ~ 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Heavy snow storm in Georgia last week. 

—The grape crop of Switzerland is a 
failure. 

—Shad have been domesticated in Lake 
Ontario. 

—Navigation on the Erie Canal will close 
Dec. 6th. 

—Diphtheria is a terrible scourge in parts 
of Russia. 

—The cattle plague has broken out violent- 
ly in Poland. 

—The King of Spain will be married on 
Thanksgiving day. 

—Prince Gortschakoff is suffering greatly 
from mental depression. 

—The Spanish Governmert will shortly 
send more troops to Cuba. 

—Dennis Kearney was arrested Nov. 20th 
for disturbing a public meeting. 

—Thbhe Countess De Montijo, mother of 
the ex-Empress Eugénie, is dead. 

—Mrs. Charles Dickens, the — of the 

novelist, died in London, Nov. 

—A Swedish commercial company at 
Stockholm has failed for $3,500,000 


—During the last fiscal year 9,335,353 acres | 


of the public lands have been disposed of. 
—The Belgian Government has purchased 
the railway from Antwerp to Rotterdam. 


—The Thanksgiving Jubilee of the Yale | 


Alumni was celebrated at Delmonico’s Nov. 
21st. 

—The American Health Associati » held 
its annual meeting at Nashville, Tenn., last | 
week. 


—The old Confederate cruiser Shenandoah 


has sunk off the island of Socotra in the In- 
dian ocean. 

—Senator Bayard was given a public re- 
ception by his neighbors on his recent return | 
from Europe. 

—During the heavy storm of Nov. lith 
several] sailing craft were wrecked and a 
number of lives lost. 

—Eliza Pinkerton, of Returning Board 
notoriety, has been arrested ou a charge of 
murdering her husband. 

—Mr. Toombs has only mcreased his mor- 
tuary propensity by his attempt to disavow 
that despatch to Gen. Grant. 

—Wagner has written a letter against 
vivisection. He remembers how the mu- 
sical critics used to cut him up. 

—Park Hall, near Evesham, the seat of 
the Earl of Yarmouth, has been burned. 
Some estimates make the loss $800,000. 

—A complimentary dinner was given to 
Thomas Bayley Potter, of England, at Del- 
monico’s, Nov. t7th. Secretary Evarts pre- 
sided. 

—The first industrial exhibition under the 
charge of colored people was held at Ra- 
leigh, N. C., last week and was a decided 
success. 

—Four women have been nominated in 
Wisconsin, during the past year, for County 
Superintendents of schools, and one has 
been elected. 

—The Central Pacific Railroad settled its 
accounts with the Government last week by 
sending the Auditor of Railroad Accounts a 
check for $609,080.69. 

—A despatch from Paris says that a gold | 
medal has been awarded to Mr. Mackean, | 
a citizen of Illinois, for his services in con- 
nection with the piercing of the St. Gothard | 
Tunnel. 

—Lady Lubbock, wife of Sir John Lub- 
bock, the well known English scientist, died | 
Oct. 20th. She was a contributor to “ Na- | 
ture,” and her attainments in several 
branches of science were uncommon. 

—Mr. Edward Whymper, the first Eng- 
lishman who successfully ascended th: Mat- 
terhorn, has gone to South America with 
two Alpine guides and intends to utilize the 
experience he gained in the Alps by explor- 
ing and attempting the ascent of the Great 
Andes. 

—Peter Goelet, an old and highly esteemed 
citizen of New York and one of its largest 
land-owners, died at his residence last Fri- 
day. Mr. Goelet was a man of great sagac- 
ity and industry, and accumulated a large 
for‘une. He was charitable without osten- 
tation and had a special fondness for birds. 

—It is said that the Sukkur and Dadur 
railway in India is open for engines nearly 
to Jacobabad, and is being constructed at the 
rate of over a mile per day. 
ber of carts and a quantity of war material 
are being shipped at Bombay for Kurrachee. 
Sir Richard Temple is personally superin- 
tending arrangements along the Bolon line. 

—lIt is said that one-third of the children 

n Belgium are being educated by the Cleri- 
eals and the remaining two-thirds in the 
communal schools. The “London Times” 
says that a teacher of a primary school near 


A large num- | 


Liege having, by direction of the Bishop, 
been refused the Catholic rites of marriage 
she appealed to the Pope, who ordered the 
Bishop to allow the marriage. 

—Chester W. Chapin, of Springfield, 
Mass., formerly president of the Boston and 
Albany R. R., has presented to the Trustees 
of Amherst College $55,000 as a fund for 
the endowment of the President’s chair. It 
is given in token of his esteem for President 
Seelye of that College, who was, with him, a 
member of the XLIVth Congress. The gift 
is a very timely one, although the college is 
now on a firm financial basis. 

—The brewers of Cincinnati have deter- 
mined to merge all the separate brewing 
interests of that city into one company with 
a capital of $8,000,000. The different brew- 
eries will be transferred to this company and 
will be paid for in stock. The company, 
through its officers, will then control all the 
establishments. This action is taken because 
competition has reduced prices so much that 
| the profits of the separate breweries are 
eaten up. 

—Dime novels bear their proper fruit even 
in so cold a climate as Canada. Recently at 
| London, Ont., ten young boys were discov- 

ered in a plot to buy a schooner and turn pi- 
| rates on the lakes. They had purchased revol- 
| vers and were collecting weapons of warfare. 
The money for tbis outfit, one hundred and 
eighty dollars, one of the boys stole from a 
relative. The oldest boy was twelve years 
of age. All engaged declared they got their 
idea of the plot from reading ‘‘ Jack Harka- 
| way” and other kindred stories. 
—The statue of General Thomas was un- 
| veiled at Wasbington, Nov. 19th, in the 
| presence of a great audience, ex-Senator 
| | Stanley Matthews delivering the oration. 
The statue stands on a pedestal of granite, 
| in horizontal section of elliptical shape, r bout 
sixteen feet in height, on which there are 
| bronze tablets representing the badge of the 
| Society of the Army of the Cumberland, 
partly surrounded by a wreath of laurel. 
General Thomas is represented as having 
e@uddenly checked his horse on the summit of 
aslight acclivity to make an observation, and 
he sits with loosened rein and hat off sur- 
veying the field with searching eye. 
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BENSON’S CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER, 
Overwhelming evidence of their superiority 
»ver all other plasters. 


It is everywhere recom 
mended by Physicians, Druggists and the Press 


The manufacturers received a special award andj 
bonntal Rapastivon, 18t6,nd Pe ers atthe Ce 
‘ennial Expositwn, 1876,and Paris Exposition, 1878. 


Their great merit lies in the fact that they arr 
the oniy plasters which relieve pain at once. 


Every one suffering from 
Rheumatism, e — Weak Gack 





s Plaster and be — at a ce 26e 
Sold by all 8. 
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| THE GREAT TEMPERANCE CURE FOR 
| DYSPEPSIA AND NERVOUSNESS. 

The dest regulator of the LIVER and KIDNEYs8, 
ne ee best BRAIN and NERVE tonic in the 
world. 

W. men find ita panacea foreverv weakness and 
debility ; it etimulates all the vital forces,and re- 
stores the careworn, exbaasted system to 
bealthy vigor of younger years. 

Free from alcoholic dangers it makes po drunk- 
ards, and must be tried to know the perfect health 
and strength its use insures. Depot 18 Vesey st. 
Druggists sell it. 


White and Well-Preserved Teeth 


can be seers a using WATERS’ DENT- 
IFRICE. aa from tbe formula 
of an caeaeeal ee of pire practice. 
Sent v2 —_ on reeeipt of 

GILMAN BROTH ERS. yo Mass. 


MISSES STOCK, 


59 and 61 Court St. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
NEAR CITY HALL. 


Importers of Bergman’s ZEPHY RS, keepa fall 
line of it and sell it by full weight at the lowest 
figure. An elegant assortment of French Dolls. 
Cail at 


Misses Stock’s Worsted Store, 


Mail orders promptly and carefully at- 
tended to. 
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The Largest, Cheapest, and Most Reliable Retail Furniture Ware- 


house in the World! 
Size of Building, \50feet front by 125feet deep. An Lliustrated Price List mailed free upon application 


BROOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY, 








Nos. 559 to 571 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
The Most Exten- J Oil-Cloths. 
nine | tee |S 
The Largest Stock. C W h Matting. 
The Choicest Pat- | arpet arenouse, Window Shades. 
terns. 607, 609 and 611 Fulton St., Smyrna & Turkey 
The Lowest Prices. BROOKLYN, N. ¥. / ara and Mats. 








JAMES THOMPSON, 


Wholesale and Retail Grocer, 
121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry 8t., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ALWAYS ON BAND 


PILLSBURY’S BEST MINNESOTA 
and ali other eb cice brands of flour. 


The Best Creamery and the Best Dairy Butter 


received fresh every day. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 


SELECTED CANNED GOODS OF ALL KINDS, 


and a general assortment of 


FINE FAMILY CROCERIES. 


GEO. W. & E. BENNETT, 
SHIRT MAKERS AND MEN’S FURNISHERS, 


336 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


Fine Shirts made to order. and the most com- 
plete assortment of Furnishing Goods. 


Wedding Receptions 


AND 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 


Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters. Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key. Mottees, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 


Also entire Outfits of Decorated China, Si,ver, 
Giaes and Vabie Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton Oty bor, Fhorypeget and Fulten, 


N, B. Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 




















WS 
- Fulton 8t., A. 


BEST 
FITTING! 


tRapE/ MARK 








The Best the Cheapest! 


Directions fer Self-Wensurement tur- 
nished on application. 


ALANSON OCARTER, 
Successor to DAYTON & CARTER, 
530 Fulton Street, Breoklyn. N.Y., 
DEALER IN 

HOUSE - FURNISHING COODS. 
Furnaces. Stoves. und Fire Place Heaters u'ways on 
hand,and outuointhe most wore caunibke manner, 

Grates, Fenoers, and Fire sets in great variety. 








recs, FA Lt and eI TER GOO MME. A. BENTLEY, 


opecial mea BK 
ECK-WEAR. o¥ Abwbw¥? Cor 


arr and ffs in. Te equa! = ae 


213 Fulton St., near Coantea: Brooklyn, | 





1839. 1879. 


HARDENBERGH & CO, 





174 FEulton Street, 


Offer a New and Larze Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 
AXMINSTERS, ETTES, WILTONS, 


M 
VELYGr. CSE Ls, TAP ann. 
a THREE-PL 


Lignums, a‘ialapei Oil-Cloths, 
Mautings, Etc., 
ALL AZ LOWES1 PRICES. 
HARDENBERGH & CO, 





428 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
| Importer of Fine Millinery. vol b Otyies now ready. 
Large ass rtme 
| Ostrich Feathers. Breasts, eae Wings, Jetted 
Plumes, etc. 
| aor Felts and Fre: ch Felts » all the latest 
Siyles and Shade 





‘The Mcomber Patent Last 





Combines comfort with ele, e 
forming them to the shape Fine test feet. wnCishould 
wear them. 


F. EDWARDS, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
I8 THE SOLE AGENT FOR KINGS COUNTY, 


And he also makes t» order and keeps in stock all 
kinds of Bouts aad Shoes. 


BURT'S SHOES. 
The Best SHOES are 


THOSE MADB BY 


EDWIN C. BURT, NewYork 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Falton street, 
Broo lyn, N. ¥Y., 
who are his SPECIAL AGENTS 
for their [- 
lustrated 
Catatogue 
and Price 













receive 
publ: 
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A GAME FOR BOYS 


TOGETHER WITH 


Their Sisters, Their Cousins, and Their Aunts 
Is JUST OUT, CALLED 


PEDESTRIANISM. 


8 the —- the =ae of 
the contestants,and the reac’ yx he goal 
my 4 up the delighted attention of the players 


to the end. It can be played by either two, three 
orf ur persons. The b ard folds inthe centre, 
similar to # checker board. 

Price, $1. By Mail, Prepaid, $1.25. 
(@™ 3end for Descript:on and a Newly I\lustrated 
Catalogue for 87° of our Teys and Gomes, 
many f which are Entirely New. §2 Maile 
tree on application. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 


245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





FACE OF THE BOARD. 





The Ladies will do well to take advantage of the following 
UNEXAMPLED OPPORTUNITY!? 


A SUBSCRIPTION TO 


THE DELINEATOR 


The Most Trustworthy Fashion Monthly in the World! 


Enlarged and Improved, and a Premium of 50 cte. worth of PAPER PATTERNS, 
can be secured by sending 


ONE DOLLAR, 


With the name and address of the Subscriber, to 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
555 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


This Magazine is an exhaustive compendium of Fashion, teeming with accurate illustra- 
tions of carefuily prepared intelligence on all matter pertaining to Dress. It aids economy 
in the bousehold, and keeps the Dressmaker, Milliner, and Dry-Goods Dealer informed of all 
the coming Modes. 


SAMPLE COPY, 15 CENTS. 











REDUCTION IN PRICE! 


Before selecting your Sunday-school Helps for 1880, send for free samples of ow 


periodicals: The National Sunday School Teacher ; The National Quarterly ; Th« 
Scholar’s Weekly, and The Little Folks. They are Reduced in Price, Newly 
Illustrat Re-arr: ed, and in every way made better than ever. 

A \CKMER 


, BLA , & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 





-Brilliant Oil- 













Wishing to purchase Hu- 

J man Hair Goods of any 

kind, as Switches, Braids, 
Curis. Frizgetts, Invisible 
Top Pieces, Wigs, Hair 
Jewelry, ete., ete., will 
save both time and money 





c at Estab- 
lishment, or be sending 
for our lustrated 
Catalog ich is mail- 
ea ‘tr ° , 

HA & CO., 

300 d St., 

ew York. 


Z Goods sent C. O. D., with 
Z% privilege of examination. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRET. NEPHEWS & CQ. 

Office 6 and 7 John 8t., N. Y.; Branch Offices 1199 
Broadway,N.Y.; 47 N rtb Kighth 8t,, Phiiacelpin; 
279 Fulton &t, (corner ef Tillary), Brooklyn; 
West Baltimore &t., Baltimore, dye r clean ai! 
styles of ladies’ and gentlemen’s garments, shawls, 
ete.. ete. 41] kinds of curtains cleaned or dyed. 

Goods received ano returned by express. 


THE LATEST AND MOST IMPROVED THE COMFORT CORSET 
ABDOMINAL CORSET. 
Patented Nov. 19, 1878. THE 


Absolute Perfection of 
Comfort and Beauly, 


The shoulder straps 
are 80 arranged that 
they cannot slip up on 
the back or down on the 












No. 2, Woven, Spoon Steel.............. 2.75 

it supports the abdomen naturally. It cannot 
stretch. It gives relief to invalids, and isa per- 
fect-fttng Corset in every r . 

For sale by ull first-class dealers in the U. S., or 
Samples sent on receipt of price, by 

LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 

Sole M’f’rs, New York. 


USE DEVOE’S 





arm. 

In the place of bones 
are inserted rows of 
very stiff cord. which, 
whiist supporting, yreld 
to every movement of 
the form. Can be washed 
without changirg the 
fitness of toe garment. 

las the yvai of 

all physicians that have 
seen it. 

Also adapted for chil- 
dren 


Price $2. Send for II- 
lustrated Cireular. di- 
rections how te meuns- 
ure, &c., to 


Alice Fletcher & (o., 


Manufacturers of 
Hygenic Undergarments for Ladies and Children, 
Shoulder Braces,Stocking and &kirt Supporters,ac. 
No 6 EAST-14TH ST., NEW YORK. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANC 


EW URGANS 83 Stops, B vet Golden Tongue Reeds. et we. 
Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d @ years, Stool & Book $98. 

w Pianos, $143 to S265. eg Newspapersent Free. 

Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, Now Jersey. 


La Caisse Generale Insurance Co. 
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° CHT 


Child can Run it. 


O SIMPLE 


It Requires No Care. 


SO STRONC 


It Never Wears Out. 


OF R 
UNITED STATES BRANCH, OF at. 1879. 
Total Assets... ......... dbbcbentenessobases $575,412 00 
Liabilities ............ : 250'352 09 


Surplus............ OGorccsiocessosccesed $325,050 91 
U. 8. TEUSTERS IN NEW YORK: Lovuis pe 
SiN ati. gop mets. Reuwule rancoin& Ce 
, be . Rensuld. 0. 
Aa CoupERT Jr. Eeq.,of Messrs. ( oudert Bros. 
LIBN LE CESNE, T. J. TEMPLE, 
HResicent " Sanuger Midalestatos, 
Noe. 39 Pine reet. 


QD @ 2.5. M.00., New Tork. 








THE INEBRIATES’ HOME, 








nt : ; “ . 


The Sea and Land Views are unsurpassed in Butont ant Srantour, and the Park Grounds are beautifully 
laid out. 


THE TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 


President and Oonsulting P' ian—THHODORE L. MASON, M.D., President of the “ Collegiate De- 
artment of the Loug Island College Hospital.” Aftendant Physician—L. D. MASON, M.D., assisted 
by a staff of resident physicians. Secre*ary and Superintendent—Kev. J. WILLETT. 

The bui/dings are constructed for this special purp se, and they are more complete and better 
adapted for the treatment of Dipsomania and the Opium Habit than thse of any simiiar institution in 
existence They are situated on one of the most attractive points on the Bay of New York, and stand 
on a high bluff within one thousand feet of the Narrows, commanding a full view of the whole Kastern 
Shore of Staten Island, also the broad expanse of the Upper anc Lower Bay, ducted with the represen- 
tative sails of all nations, ana inclosed on tne horizon by the blue outlines of the Jersey Coast to the 
north and the Atlantic Ocean to the south. 

There are sepurate dining rooms, lodging rooms. and parlors, billiard and bath rooms. There isalso 
a lecture room for religi. us services, readings, concerts. etc. Ai) the New York morning and several 
otber newspapers and periodicals are regularly taken. 

The Management is systematic, thorongh, and adequate. There has been no change in the staff of 
medica! or other active officers since the inauguration of the Home. eleven years ago. 

The Classification of patients or'ginated with und is peculiar to this institution. Being determined 
and regulated upon a strictly commercia! basis, it is made to depend up:n the character of the lodging, 
board, and other accomm dations which the patients or their friends are willing to pay for 

By this equitab! rrang t we are enabled to offer board, washing, and medica! attendance at 
rates varying from $5 to $35 per week. Those paying $!4 and upwards, according to size aod situation 
of quarters selected, are provided with a single apauriment and a seat at table in private dining room— 
the acc: mmodations in the select rooms and the table being in every respect equa! to those of a first- 
class hotel. Rooms in suit may be had upon terms to be agreed upon. 

Remarkable Immunity from Death—The total death-rate since the opening has been one-half of 
one per cent., or one death to every two hundred patients. The total deaths of legitimate cases for 
treatment in the Home has been only one case in eight hundred during the same period. The rest 
were dying when admitted. 

The Restrainte—Our system of restraint is compatible with the fullest liberty for each boarder 
patientto avail himself of all the recreation, amusement, and enjoyment which the billiard room, 

k and ball grounds, readinus. lectures. concerts, musical exercises, etc., coupled with the suciety of 

telligent ana bie fellow inmates, can impart. 

The Discip/ine—‘the established coce of discipline is comprebended in the observance of “ the /aw 
of propriety,” as anivereatiy understood by gentiemen and ladies in the guidance of well-regulated 
tamily and social relationships. 

Patients are received either on their voluntary application or by due process of law, and the 
powers of the charter to retain them within the iimits of the grounds of tne institution are strictly 
enforced. For mode and terms of admissivo apply to the Kev. J. WILLET TS, Secretary and Superin- 
tendent, at the institution. Fort Hamuiton (L. I.), New York. 








PERFECTION SPRING MATTRESS. 


[FEAF P At ee SEE EZIT 






The above cut represents our newly-invented REVERSIBLE BRD and SPRING MATTRESS COM- 
BINED, made without a frame, without tufts, alweys io order; no settling inany part; cool insummer, 
warm in winter, and a COMPLETE BED OF ITSELF; and Best ard mest Ker nomical article of its 
kind in the market. Send for Price LietandCircular. ALDRICH & WHITING, il! Bim 8t., N.Y. 





SPECIAL OFFER.--To any 
one who subscribes now, and 
sends us $1.75, we will send 


the Companion free to January 
ai ist., 1880, and give a full year’s 
subscription from that date. 


/SOMPANION 





Vol. 53. 
Elegantly 
Illustrated. 











It aims to be a favorite in every family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, and 
read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to interest while it amuses ; to be judicious, 
practie- ible, and to have really permanent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated by the best artists, and has for its contributors some of 
the most attractive writers in the country. Among these are 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. James T. Fields E. P. Whipple, 
J.T. croupridse, F inah Muloch Craik, Rebecca Hardin Davis, 
Sarah Winter sllogs. James Parton Louisa M. Alcott, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Dr. Henry hs Bowditch, C. A. Stephens. 


___ The variety and worth of its contents will make it a repository of the choicest 
literature ; a library of tales, travels, adventure, history and biography; a “ Companion ” 
for the school, the study and the fireside. It will give 


Serial Stories, Stories for Girls, Editorials on Current Events, 
Stirring Tates of Adventure, Two Hundred Short Stories, 


Letters of Foreign Travel, Valuable Papers on Health, 
Brilliant Sketches, Poems, Anecdotes and Incidents. 


Subscription Price, $175. Specimen copies sent free. Please mention in what paper you 
read this advertisement. Address YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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ROGERS SAW, No. 


Ir you intend to buy a $3.00 Saw, 
we wish to advise you that by paying 
fifty cents more you can get a Saw 
worth twice as much as any $3.00 
machine in market. This new Saw is 
called RoGers, No. 2. It has nine 
distinct improvements over any other 
Saw which has yet been advertised, 
including a solid Emery-Wheel four 
times as large as any other, an Iron 
Balance-Wheel (which other saw- 
makers leave off when they put ona 
little Emery-Wheel, thus destroying 
the usefulness of the Saw), a much 
nicer Nickel- Plated Table, Patent 
Dust-Blower, Clamps, Joined Stretch- 
er Rod, Drill on the right hand side, 
with other improvements whith we 
have not space here to enumerate. 
These Saws are as nicely finished as a 
Sewing Machine, and are an orna- 
ment to any room. These Saws are 
warranted in every respect. Each 
Saw is carefully packed in a box, and 
: with each machine we put in some 
Designs, Saw Blades, Drill Pe@ints, 
Wrench, &c. Dealers in all parts of 
the country will furnish these Saws 
at our lowest price, with a reasonable 
amount added for freight. 








On receipt of $3.50 we will forward this splendid Saw, accord- 
ing to directions, Money may, be sent ty post-office order or 
registered letter. 


MILLERS FALLS CO., 


74 Chambers St., New York. 





Chapel Organs; 
Liszt Organs; 
Drawing Room Models; 
Portable Organs; 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 


Respectfully invite attention to their new and very attractive styles of 
organs: 


CHAPEL STYLES. (Nos. 260, 349, 350, DRAWING BROOM MODELS. We 
484, 312, and 431.) Especially adapted for pat by assortment of new styles of or- 
cburctes and Sunday-shools, but also for| gansfor drawing room and chamber music, 
private use. Equally finished on back, sides| at prices widely varyi'g, according to 
and front, and of moderate height, so that | capacity and elegance. ne Liszt organ is 
they do not obstruct the view of the performer | bighly recommended for these purposes. 
when facing the audience; some of them | Styles 604, 605 and 606, in BLACK WALNUT and 
with Exterior Swell, by which the power of | EBONIZED cases (the latter now most fashion- 
the instrument can be thrown out by the | able), contain many of the improvements of 
performer as fully as though the top of the | the Liszt Organ, with still greater variety, 
organ were raised or removed: having also | including new and delicate effects especially 
pedal protectors and complete protection | vaiuable for private use in rooms of moderate 
from mice and insects; with ample locked | dimensions. SEVENTEEN STOPS; cash prices, 
book -cases; great power and fine variety, of | $300 and upward. 


that super excellence which characterizes all| Other new styles in elegant ebonized or wal- 


the Mason & Hamlin Organs. TEN to THIR- 
TEEN STOPS. Cash prices, $129 to $192. 


LISZT ORGANS, (Styles 501, 505, 506, 
507.) Tne First of thise was wade for the 


very disti guished Dr. Franz Liszt, of Pesth, | 


Huse?) who on its reception warmly ex- 
pressed bis gratification with ir, characterizing 
the Mason & Hamliv Organs as * matebless.” 
“unrivaled.” Aft-r using it for two years he 
bas, quite recently, renewed the expression 
of his satisfaction, declaring his intention, if 
an organ is required for the new Music Halt 
in Pesth, to purchase another of ihe Mason & 
Hamlin Organs. 


The Liszr ORAGN has, within these two 
years, heen improved and perfected, and is, in 
substantial excellence, peerless among its 
kina: the finest reed orvan made in ans coun- 
try. It differs materially from others by the 
employ ment of an enlarged scale, and extend- 
ed action, with arge ard impreved reeds, 
reed celis, the VENTRILLO CHEST and other 
important improvements which cannot be 
introduced in organs of smaller scaie. Its 
construction is 1: ecessarily more exp-nsive 
than that of organs of the same number of 
sets of reeds, but without its enlarged scale 
andimprovements. But the added excellence 
of tee instrumen! is much greater than its in- 
creased cost. EIGHTSETS OF REEDS; FIFTEEN 
STOPS; IN PLAIN OR EMBELLISHED, BLACK 
WALNUT, OR EBONIZED CASES. Casb price, $375 
to $5300. 


| mut cases with fine capacity and variety ; 
THIRTEEN STOPS (Nos. 437 and 438); are offered 
at and upward, net prices. 
| any other styles at lower and higher prices. 
Observe umber of stops in an or- 
gan is really no measure of its capacity or 
value. Organs are made with thirteen or more 
stops. ———— less musical capacity than a 
Mason & Hamlin Organ with three stops. 
=P stop in a Mason & Hamlin organ has 
value. 


PORTABLE ORGANS, (Style107.) A 
pew and compact little organ, four octaves 
compass; ingeniously arranged so that when 
close? it measures only 13x 16x 31 inches 
weight 68 lbs ; yet it can be opened and set up 
ready for use in one minute. It can be trans 

| ported with ordinary baggage, being o:. ly the 
size of a quite smal! trunk. Cash price, 

FIFTY OTHER STYLES are offered at prices 
from $54 .o $1.000. Tnese organs are also sold 
for easy payments; $6.75 per quarter for 10 
quarters; or $5.00 per month for 12 months; 
and upwards. 

Prices of Mason and Hamlin Organs cannot 
fairly be compared with those of inferior in- 
struments, costing only a fraction as much to 
make. At every one of the great WORLD’s IN- 
DUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS for thirteen _, 
vason & Hamlin Organs have been deciar 
best by highest award: no other American Or- 
gan having obtained such honor at any. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES free. 





WAREROOMS: 154 Tremont Street, Boston; 46 E. 14th St. (Union 
Square), NEW YORK; 250 and 252 Wabash Avenue, CHICACO. 


Sign of the Golden Kettle. 


EDWARD 0. BASSFORD, 


COOPER INSTITUTE, 


Corner 3rd Ave. and 4th Ave. and 8th Street, 
(Astor Place) N.Y. City. 


House-Furnishing Goods, 


China, Glass, Cutlery and Silverware. 
THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK IN THE CITY. 


Our stock of Silverware is as large as any manufacturer’s, 











and our cases show a selection of the best productions of 
ALL the best makers, so our customers are not confined 
to one series of designs, only slightly modified, as is the case 
with every maker, no matter how large their display. 

The combination have resolved to advance prices, but we 
still continue to give 25 per cent. off the prices manufacturers 
are selling at. The Only House-Furnishing Establishment 
that has everything. Table-ware, Kitchen-ware, Cutlery, 
Plain and Decorated China Dinner and Tea Sets, Cooking 
Utensils, and the largest stock of Agate-ware in this city. 


Goods delivered safely and promptly. 
CATALOGUES MAILED. 


N.B.—Advertising Agents are respectfully informed that we have placed all our advertising. Should 
we desire to see any of you, we will cal! on the Telephone. 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Silver-Plated Ware, 


. 





Possessing the advantages of over half a century in manufacturing, employing 
only the highest skill and talent, using only the most improved Machinery i every 
department, we are enabled to produce goods of the most artistic design, finest 
finish and quality, at the lowest prices. Our assortment is very extensive, includ- 


ing varied designs in 


Coffee, Tea, Dinner, Dessert and Water Sets; Cake 
and Fruit Stands; Entree, Vegetable, and Butter Dishes, 
Tureens, Spoons and Forks, Cutlery, etc. ; also, a great 
variety of fancy articles, such as Card-cases, Card-receiv- 
ers, Jewel Boxes, Children’s Sets, Ornamental Pieces, 
etc. 

Highest Premiums awarded our wares wherever exhibited: The World’s Fair, 
New York, 1853; American Institute Fair, New York, 1838 to 1878; three awards 
at Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876; and the only prize for Plated Ware 


at International Exhibition, Chili, 1875, was given to us. 





Factories, TAUNTON, MASS. 





Salesroom, 686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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MY WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
By Susan COOLIDGE. 
A 8S purely white as is the drifted snow, 
More dazzling fair than summer roses are, 
Petalled with rays like a clear rounded star, 
When winds pipe chilly and red sunsets glow 
Your blossoms blow 


Sweet with a freshening fragrance, all their own, 
In which a faint dim breath of bitter lies, 
Like wholesome breath mid honeyed flatteries. 
W hen other blooms are dead and birds have flown 
You stand alone 


Fronting the winter with‘a fearless grace, 
Flavoring the odorless gray autumn chill, 
Nipped by the furtive frosts, but cheery still, 

Lifting to heaven from the bare garden place 

A smiling face. 


Roses are fair but frail, and soon grow faint, 
Nor can endure a hardness; violets blue, 
Short-lived and sweet, live but a day or two; 

The nun-like lily bows without complaint 

And dies a saint. 


Each following each they hasten them away 
And leave us to our winter and our rue 
Sad and uncomforted; you, only you, 

Dear, bardy lover, keep your faith and stay 

Long as you may. 


And so we choose you out from all the rest 
For that most noble word of ‘* Loyalty’’ 
Which blazoned on your petals seems to be ; 

Winter is near—stay with us; be our guest ; 

The last and best. 





JOHN CARTERS SIN. 


By Rosk TERRY COOKE. 





J OHN CARTER was a Christian man by profession, 

and in heart too, but he had been sorely tempted 

to a great sin: it does not matter to us whatit was. In 
a state of such despondence, such despair of life and 
happiness, such deep affection for others who suffered 
with him that he scarcely cared what he did, and for- 
got all things except the present distress and the 
offered escape, he did a thing that he knew was wrong 
and wicked; a thing that would have blasted his repu- 
tation and wrecked his character in all men’s eyes if 
it were found out. But it was not found out: it hung 
about his neck like a secret mill-stene after the distress 
that tempted him was gone and the sin done with. 


There were years when he could not pray or read his | 


Bible; when memory brought up to him all the texts 
of condemnation and none of the merciful words of 
Scripture. He said to himself that he was another 
Esau, and could find no place of repentance. His voice 
was never, heard in prayer-meeting; he avoided the 
communion-table—framing some excuse of illness or 
making absence from town necessary at those stated 
times ; he could not pray by his dying father, though 
the pale lips whispered a request that he should ‘do so. 
The bitterness of death compassed him about, and 
though he loved his father deeply he was glad the 
good old man died before he knew his son’s iniquity. 


Time after time the wish rose in his heart that he | 


could confess to man his transgressions and be freed 
from the intojerable burden of this secret, but this 
could not be done without bringing to his family a dis- 
grace and grief he had no right to involve them in. 
He had, in the world’s phrase, harmed nobody but 
himself by this transaction, since he had come out of 
it without exposure; had been successful in covering 
up an action in itself criminal, but harmful most to 
himself. 


The position was peculiar, and exquisitely painful to 
a man with a tender conscience, for to such sin is 


| misery; and yet they fall into it as easily as worse 


men, as all history assures us. But after a time of 
heart-broken agony and hopeless penitence John 
Carter began to find out once again that God is mer- 
ciful; he ceased to look into his own heart, and fixed 
his eyes upon that Saviour who came to save from sin 
as well as from sin’s penalty. Humbly and slowly, like 
a punished child, he crept back into a new religious 
life; wounded, it is true, crippled to a certain extent, 
but submissive, repentant, and filled with charity for 
his fellows. He knew that he could never recover his 
self-respect, never forget his fall, but he accepted that 
as the result of transgression, and said like Jeremiah 

“Wherefore doth a living man complain, a man for the 
punishment of his sins.” 

All this was within himself; to his family and his 
friends he was only a little graver than usual, as many 
men become grave with increasing years; he was now 
a constant attendant at church, gave freely to good 
objects, and seemed to other men a quiet, earnest, 
kind-hearted man, implicitly to be trusted, leaning 
rather to generosity than to justice. 

What he endured in all this time was known only to 
himself and to God: his conscience tormented him 
continually; it was by a constant recalling of the 
promises to repentant sinners that he endured life. 
No doubt he knew a hundred who had sinned as deeply 
as he had and as successfully concealed their sin, but 
he did not know that probably in all the hundred not 
one suffered such agonies of regret and repentance as 
he did. To them the thing was over, done with; their 
business was to see to this day’s work-‘or duty; they 
put the past decisively behind thent not because they 
ought to but because they wanted to. But to a sensi- 


tive moral nature like his this course was impossible ; 
even though he felt assured that for Christ’s sake his 
grievous sin was forgiven above he could not forget 
its commission. Day after day he retraced every step 
of his temptation; recalled the half-crazed state of 
mind in which he was for weeks; the sin itself; the 
concealments he had resorted to, in themselves degrad- 
ing; the terrors of discovery; the agonies of remorse. 

He grew morbid with this introspection; perpetu- 
ally thinking of himself, life became bitter in all its 
usages. He never went into society without thinking 
“If these people knew about me!” He never re- 
ceived a cold look but he felt that possibly the man 
who gave it had fathomed his secret and despised him. 


Over and over he said to himself, ‘‘What if Sara | 


knew it?’’ and his whole heart shivered within him. 
He did Sara—who was his wife—the greatest injustice 





in this thought. She was a woman more than usually | 


loving, unselfish and forgiving. If John could have 


| sweet compassion and tenderness he would have felt 
his way back to healthy spiritual life; but without the 


touch of human sympathy he found it hard to lay hold | 


on the divine, and saw even the Father who loves his 
erring children, and welcomes them back from their 


wandering and starvation, with eyes blinded by his 


own unshed tears. It was in this sort of mood that he 
| fell in, one year, just before Thanksgiving Day, with an 
| old college friend, a hard-working minister in a city 
parish; a man that had seen more sin than John Carter 
| had ever dveamed of, and combated it in all its protean 
shapes of poverty, ignorance and degradation. 


they met at a railway station. 


Joseph Dyer. ‘‘ Where else should a man be going, 
this time of year, but home to the old folks and 
Thanksgiving?” 


‘Do you always feel in the mood t» be thankful, | 


‘¢To be sure I do, Jack; why not? There’s always 


then, on the set day?” 
| 
| 
' 


enough to be grateful for; the Bible wouldn’t say, 


told her—which was out of the question—out of her | 


‘Where are you bound for, Joe?” John said, as | 


‘‘ Bound for home, man!” answered the Reverend | 
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‘In everything give thanks,’ if there was not some- 
thing in all things to be thankful for.” 

‘*T don’t know about that; there are things in every 
man’s life for which he can’t be thankful. You can- 
not expect any man, for instance, to be grateful that 
he has sinned?” 

A certain thrill in the tone and a little quiver of the 
eyelid told Mr. Dyer’s keen ear and eye more than 
John Carter meant to tell. 

‘*T think a man sometimes ought to be more thank- 
ful for his sin than for his goodness, Jack. I don’t 
mean for the sin as sin, but for its use to his moral 
life, if he receives the lesson rightly. How on earth 
are you going to feel any sympathy with sinners if you 
have never fallen? Only God incarnate could do 
that.” 

‘But think of the suffering sin entails on the sinner 
himself; could you be thankful to have a dreadful 
wound inflicted on you?” 

Joseph Dyer looked at his friend again with eyes 
pitiful and penetrating both. 

‘* My dear fellow, I’ve seen a man heartily glad ofa 
wound that made him helpless simply because it 
kept him out of temptation; and a sinner whose con- 
science torments -him because of one great sin will 
never commit such another.” 

Here was Mr. Carter’s station, and as he left the 
car he wrung his friend’s hand with unnecessary 
fervor. 

‘Poor Jack!” said Mr. Dyer to himself, little 
knowing how much he had done to help the weary 
burden-bearer. 

It chanced, as we fools say, that the next week an 
acquaintance came into John Carter's office; a man 
about his age; not a friend, but a person whom he 
constantly met as business men do meet each other. 
Mr. Pierce was ordinarily a florid, prosperous man; 
to-day he was ghastly pale and looked twenty years 
older than usual. 

‘Carter !’’ said he, hoarsely, ‘‘can I speak to youa 
moment in private?” 

John Carter turned the key in his office door; his 
clerk had gone home to dinner. 

‘** Nobody will disturb us, Pierce; what is it?’’ 

Mr. Pierce groaned and turned his head away, then 
he resolutely faced Mr. Carter. 

“Tt’s no use! I must tell. Carter, I want ten 
thousand dollars. I have been a rascal; I have spec- 
ulated with money that didn’t belong to me and lost 
it; to-morrow the girl’s guardian will send for it. She 
is to be married. I don’t know why I came to you; 
but I did! I want to borrow this money and save 
my wife and children from disgrace, and myself from 
prison.”’ 

‘“You shall have it,” said John Carter. It almost 
seemed to him a ray of heavenly light, this chancé to 
help another man, another sinner! 

‘‘T don’t ask without security: I have made out a 
mortgage on my house in ——th Street. If I borrowed 
anywhere but at our bank it would be told against 
| me; borrowing there would be worse.”’ 

* You shall have it in an hour,” was Mr. Carter’s 
answer. Pierce sat down in a chair and looked at him 
with his heart in his eyes but he could not speak; the 
sudden relief overpowered him. 

‘Stay here till I draw it,” Mr. Carter said, and be- 
fore the hour had passed the money was in Jacob 
Pierce’s pocket. 

‘*T can’t thank you!” he said. 

‘* Don’t try!” answered Mr. Carter, smiling. 

The year passed slowly away, and with it went much 
of John Carter’s misery. He felt like a man on a des- 
ert island who has suddenly found companionship in 
the survivor of another wreck. He met Mr. Pierce con- 
tinually, and a hearty hand-shake or a cordial word 
always passed between them; the borrower, strange to 
say, felt no servitude to the lender, no dreadful weight 
of debt; there was something in Mr. Carter’s whole air 
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and manner that set Pierce at his ease; he felt as sure 
that his secret was safe as if in his own bosom. The 
unconscious atmosphere of character is one of the in- 
fluences we make little account of, yet it is weighty as 
gravitation, and inevitable as life. 

It was the day before Thanksgiving again, and there 
came to John Carter in his office a note and inclosure 
to this effect : 

* DEAR CARTER: I have been lucky in the recent rise in 

real estate, and you will find herein a certificate of deposit in 
our bank to the amount of your loan and interest. I want 
you to know that though I never pretended to be a Christian 
you have preached me the best sermon I ever beard, and 
pretty near converted me. God bless you! J. Pierce.” 
; John laid his head on his desk in a strange, sweet, 
yet bitter amazement. Could it be? He, the sinner, an 
example for and of Chpist? Suddenly there swept across 
his mind as with a breath of divine power the devotion 
and aspiration of David after his fall; the work of 
Peter, who before denied his Lord; the tender forgive- 
ness held out with such patient love to Thomas. He 
seemed to hear the same dear gracious voice saying to 
him: ‘‘ Reach hither thy finger and behold my hand, 
reach hither thy hand and thrust it into my side, and 
be not faithless but believing.” 

‘* The blood of Christ cleanseth from a// sin.” 

And like Thomas his whole heart burned within him, 
and his white lips whispered: ‘‘My Lord and my 
God.” 

The next day as his children were clustering about 
him in the sunny parlor, and his wife, with the baby in 
her arn.s crowing and trying to reach the roses in her 
hair, stood looking on, far lovelier and fairer than in 
her beautiful girlhood, there was a ring at the door 
and the servant brought in a basket of exquisite flow- 
ers directed to Mrs. Carter, and on the card was writ- 
ten: ‘‘A hundred thousand thanks to help your Thanks- 
giving!” - 

It was a pleasant mystery only to Sara. John 
Carter knew the handwriting well, and the words Mr. 
Dyer had said to him a year ago flashed into his mind. 

Yes: to-day he could be thankful even for his sin; it 
was forgiven of God, his grateful heart well knew, and 
but for that experience would he ever have rescued 
Jacob Pierce so willingly, so joyfully, from the depths 
where he had fallen? Could a man who never had 
strayed have had such intelligent pity for another 
wanderer? or would he himself have known through 
any other teaching the exceeding bitterness and sinful- 
ness of sin; have appreciated its wages; or valued its 
weight of degradation? 

It is true his soul was scarred, but scars mean warn- 
ing as well as shame. He felt sure now that no earthly 








temptation would charm him again; that for all his | 


remaining life the taste of Marah would warn him from 
strange fountains: and in the inmost recesses of his 
heart recognizing the good that Divine power can bring 
out of evil he thanked God and took courage in spite 
of his great sin. 








AUNT PRISCA’S PREMONITIONS. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


By Lizziz W. .CHAMPNEY 


- HAVE a premonition,’”’ said Aunt Prisca to me 


for at least the thousand-and-first time, ‘ that 
I shall die 
premonition of mine to fail—never.” 

If Aunt Prisca had said that she had never hada 
premonition which had not in some way or shape done 
good, the facts would have borne her out; for her 
prophecies were often of the wildest as well the most 
melancholy character, and if there had been any pre- 
vious likelihood of their fulfillment the mere announce- 
ment of these dismal auguries was in many instances 
sufficient to prevent their accomplishment. As, for 
instance, when Aunt Prisca said that she felt it in her 
bones that father would be elected Selectman, he was 
so public spirited, father, seeing to what a dreadful 
fate his course of conduct was leading him, devoted 
himself thenceforth studiously to minding his own 
business, and the calamity apprehended was averted. 

Rupert, who is the brilliant one of the family? we 
had all determined should go to college. He took a 
fine stand in the freshman class, but in his sophomore 
year he grew tired and lazy and the reports from his 
professors were very unsatisfactory. On one occasion, 
when he had been sent home temporarily in disgrace, 
Aunt Prisca took it upon herself to console him. ‘I 
have had a premonition ever since I knew you, Rupert,” 
she said, ‘“‘ that you would never graduate, and that it 
was a great mistake to send you to college. You 
might possibly make a very respectable grocer, or a 
sewing-machine agent, or even a book canvasser; but 
as for the learned professions—you are not good 
enough for a lawyer, not energetic enough for a doctor 
(counting out homeopathic globules would be too 
heavy work for you, Rupert), and as for talent—anyone 
can see that you haven’t brains enough to convert the 


in the Poor-house, and I never knew a | 





soul of a fly, even supposing that fly to be thoroughly 
under conviction before hearing you preach.” 

Rupert was thoroughly roused. ‘I'll show the old 
lady,” he said to me, “whether I’m not truthful 
enough for a lawyer, bright enough for a minister, and 
smart enough to outwork half a dozen doctors.” And 
Rupert was as good as his word; for he graduated 
second in his class of fifty, and is taking another 
course in a German university. 

At the time that Aunt Prisca expressed her convic- 
tion that she would eventually die in the alms-house 
she had six thousand dollars in Government bonds, an 
annuity of three hundred dollars left her by a relative, 
a quantity of shaky railroad stock which was then 
bringing in high dividends and which she was shrewd 
enough to sell at the right time, a perfectly secure first 
mortgage on a valuable piece of property on the avenue, 
a little farm in Vermont from which she received 
periodical installments of firkins of butter, barrels of 
apples, etc., and a building in the business part of the 





city, whose four stories were divided into shops and | 


offices where Aunt Prisca appeared in person on each 
quarter-day to collect her rents. She had a calculating, 
far-seeing head, where business was concerned—her 
premonitions here were never known to fail—and her 
prophecy in regard to the Poor-house was received by 
all of us with open derision. She made known three 
other premonitions on the same day, which were all 
equally unpalatable doses for those concerned. Mother, 
she told me, she had long felt sure would be sent 
sooner or later to the insane asylum. There was in- 
sanity in the family. Mother’s great-aunt had gone 
crazy on the subject of ghosts, in whose existence she 
firmly believed. 


the hall with such a troubled look upon her face that 
I knew she had heard every word. 

‘* What can have put such a ridiculous idea in her 
head?” I asked, laughing. 

“TI don’t know,” replied mother; ‘‘but perhaps I 
had better stop that Spiritualistic publication that I 
subscribed for last month.” 

And that was the first and last time that I suspected 
that mother had a leaning toward Spiritualism. 

As I left the room Aunt Prisca called me back. 


basket?’ she said. 
upon the waters.” 


‘“‘T am going to cast my bread 


away my admirers. Aunt’s random shot was too near 
the truth. There was George Sterling, a young physi- 
cian, whom I had always counted on as my stanchest 
friend. He had not altogether deserted the house, but 
when he came he devoted himself entirely to Blanche, 
seemingly oblivious of my presence. I think that I am 
not of a jealous temperament and could have borne the 
hard trial of giving up George to my sister had Blanche 
really cared for him, but she was only a giddy child, 
about whom mother and I were extremely anxious. 
She was only fourteen but she looked seventeen, was 


as pretty as a peach, and had mother’s perfectly lady- 


like air. With all this she was an ignorant little 
thing, preferring to keep a novel under her desk in- 
stead of studying her lessons, and her spelling, punc- 
tuation and capitals were a disgrace to the family. 

‘* Blanche,” said Aunt Prisca one day, some time 
before this, ‘‘ you remind me very much of a cousin of 
your mother’s, Pamela Sturtevant.” 

‘“* Yes?” replied Blanche interrogatively. 

‘*She had just your complexion, just your shade of 
eyes, and hair of a sample with yours, and your men- 
tal characteristics are also ofa piece. I’ve no doubt 
your fate will be the same.” 

Blanche remembered to have seen a miniature of 
pretty Pamela Sturtevant, and was much flattered by 
the comparison. She moved her chair so that she 
might glance at herself occasionally in the dimity- 
draped mirror that surmounted aunt’s dressing-table 
and inquired sweetly : 

‘*What were her special characteristics, Auntie? 
and what became of her?”’ 

‘* She was a fool,” replied Aunt Prisca shortly,” and 


| she eloped with a butcher.” 
‘* Never mention this to mother,” I said sharply, and | 
left the room, only to find mother herself standing in | 


** Aunt Prisca!” 

“Yes, my dear, a butcher. But of course she did 
not know what his profession was when she married 
him. He was a Frenchman, and when he called he 
was always dressed with perfect gentility. She made 


| his acquaintance at a public ball, and she climbed out 


of the pantry window one night and married him. 
She came back with her little bundle when she found 
out his business, but her father sent her back again. 
He said that slaughtering was a respectable business 
and she might count herself happy that things were 


| no worse.” 
‘* Won't you help me down to the street-cars with this | 


It was after my return from seeing aunt to the street 


} cars that I detected, from my window, a very peculiar 


| performance. 


‘* Bread, Aunt Prisca! but this is blackberry cordial, | 


and preserved quinces, and barberry and molasses jam 
from your place up in Vermont.” 

‘“T know it. I am going to take them to the poor 
creatures at the Povur-house, in the hopes that when I 
am there sonie one will remember me. And, Marga- 
ret, I have decided to make my will. I am going to 
leave that mortgage to you; the Doolittles will never 
redeem it, and the house will be a nice one for you to 
live in.” 

‘‘ Rather large for an old maid, Auntie,” I suggested, 


‘* and I’m afraid I sha’n’t have money enovgh to keep | 


it up.” 

**Qh! I shall leave you the interest on my U. S. 
bonds. 
go toward an endowment in the Theological Seminary ; 
and my very idea in giving it to you is that you sha’n’t 
be an old maid. You see, Blanche is coming on pro- 
digiously, and she monopolizes all your young men. 
You are not so sprightly as you were once, and Blanche 
pushes you to the wall; but just let them know that 
you are an heiress and we’ll see the tables turned. I 
should be glad of it, too, though I always have had a 
presentiment that you would be an old maid.” 

** But, Auntie, I don’t want any one to marry me for 
money.” 

‘* Now, Margaret, you are plenty old enough to have 
some sense. Nothing increases a man’s respect for 


After you are dead I want the capital itself to | 


his wife so much as for her to have property; espe- | 


cially if he is a little hampered himself, my dear. 


And | 


you’ve no idea how I shall enjoy it while I am at the 


Poor-house to know that.”’ 
‘Auntie! Auntie! If you intend to leave me these 
things in your will you won’t be at the Poor-house 


| when I have them; and if you die there how can you 


possibly leave me anything?” 

Aunt Prisca’s eyes twinkled gleefully. ‘‘ You are a 
bright girl, Margaret, a bright girl,” she said, ‘‘ but 
you don’t know everything yet. I intend you shall go 


| into that Doolittle house just as soon as you can scare 


up a husband, though I don’t intend to give it to you 
out and out until I die. And as for the matter of the 
Poor-house, leave that to Providence and me. And 
just remember that I never knew one of my premoni- 
tions to fail—never.” 

I placed Aunt Prisca’s basket of goodies beside her 
in the street-car, and returned to the house thinking 
that if our house held a candidate for the insane asy- 
lum it was certainly not mother but Aunt Prisca. I 


Blanche slipped out of the house and 
placed a note in a hollow of the old elm that was quite 
accessible to anyone passing on the street. On the 
lookout for flirtation, I was about to descend and cap- 
ture the missive, when George Sterling passed the 
house. He colored as he touched his hat to me, but 
he stopped before the tree and drew the letter from 
the knot-hole, and I think I was never so insulted in 
my life as when he threw mea kiss with it with the 
audacity of a gay cavalier. This was carrying matters 
a little too far, and I hurried to Blanche’s room and 
shook the little minx till the hairpins on which she 
had been putting up her crimps flew in all directions. 
Then I described the scene which I had witnessed and 
asked what it meant. 

‘*‘ He wrote me a letter,” gurgled Blanche, ‘‘ and I 
answered it, that’s all.” 

The letter which Blanche showed me ran as follows : 

* My PEARL: Have you cared that I have kept myself aloof 
ail these days? I cannot flatter myself that this is the case, 
but the time has come now foran explanation. Your aunt 
confided to me the fact that she had made you her heiress. | 
had called with the intention of offering you my unworthy 
self, but todo so after receiving this piece of news would 
bave secmed mercenary on my part, and I bad no choice but 
to keep silence. But now that your aunt has lost her prop- 
erty I am free to speak’’—— 
and so forth, and so forth, and so forth, etc., etc. 

‘* Blanche,’ I cried, interrupting my own reading, 
‘this letter is for me; it never was intended for you 
at all. Don’t you know that Margaret means a 
pearl?” 

‘* But Blanche is white, and pearls are white, and as 
he handed it to me of course I thought’”’— 

‘* Show me the envelope,‘ I demanded. The address 
was plain enough, ‘‘ Miss Blanche Sturtevant,” but in 
the corner were the words: ‘for Miss Margaret.” I 
showed them to her triumphantly, and Blanche was 
convinced. 

“But what does he mean about aunt’s losing her 
property?” I asked. 

‘““T heard her telling him the last time he was here 
that she was absolutely certain that she would die in 
the Poor-house,” replied Blanche. ‘I told him, im 
my answer to the letter, that aunt wes cracked, and 
that was all nonsense.” 

‘So you answered the letter?’ I cried in dismay. 
“Of course you did, for I saw him receive it. Did 
you accept him?” 

‘‘ Certainly not,” replid Blanche with great decision. 
‘‘T told him that aunt had another premonition, which 


was a little sensitive on the point of Blanche stealing | was that I was a fool and would marry beneath my 
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station, but that I would show her that she was mis- 
taken; for I meant to go to Vassar College this winter 
and I should never marry anyone—least of all him !” 

I groaned aloud. 

‘*T must say you are very hard to satisfy, Maggy. 
Would you have liked it better if I had married him?” 

‘No, Blanche, but, don’t you see, he will think it is 
I who have rejected him.” 

“So he will. Well, I’ll explain it to him the next 
time he calls.” 

‘*He will never call again; won’t you write him a 
note of explanation, dear?” 

‘‘ Indeed I won’t; it seems I have written too many 
notes as it is, and I can tell you one thing, Maggy 
Sturtevant; I shall never have anything more to 
do with any of your second-hand old beaux—never. I 
had to wear your made-over dresses until I grew taller 
than you and could have new ones of my own, and I 
don't want any beaux until I can have them brand 
new, too, and that’s why I’m going to Vassar; and I 
don’t intend to come out until you are married and 
out of the way. So there!” 

Blanche had flounced out of the room and I was 
alone with my trouble ;—no, not alone, for Aunt Prisca 
had returned from the Poor-house and began a recital 
of the woeful sights there. 

‘They have no matron, my dear, and the superin- 
tendent is a widower, so of course the poor things 
under his care suffer for many things which they would 
have if there was a woman to goto. I went over the 
whole institution, and I think that I was most touched 
by what I saw in the old people’s ward, my dear; for I 
shall be old before many years myself, and they seemed 
so comfortless and desolate. They ought to have a 
bath-room with hot water: but instead of that they 
have to go out to the pump inthe court, and it is pretty 
chilly to wash out there these cold mornings. I intend 
to take my next railroad dividends and interest on my 
bonds and have bath-rooms put on every floor in that 
building.” 

‘‘ But won’t the authorities think you are meddling?” 





‘‘T don’t care what they think. I expect to go tothe | 
Poor-house myself some day, and I intend to have | 


things comfortable when I get there. 


It would have | 


made your heart bleed to have gone into the nursery | 


department, Margaret; bright little children as ever 
were, with only a one-armed Irish soldier to amuse 
them and keep discipline with a shingle. No primary 
school nor kindergarten—nothing — and twenty children 
going to ruin! I have a premonition that before many 
days there’ll be achangethere! I'll pay you any salary 
you'll name, Margaret, if you’ll go out there every 
morning and starta ‘ Little Housemaids’’ school among 
them, and I'll get you all the spelling books and appara- 
tus you want, too.” 

‘TI would like to do it very much,” I replied, ‘* but 
you must let me get permission of the Supervisors 
first.” Aunt’s plan struck me as a grand opportunity 
for losing sight of my own trouble in working for oth- 
ers. A poem of Chadwick’s came to my mind: 


For the fathers and the mothers that God gave us 


Perished with their overwork and sorrow, 

And we turn from their dead faces unto you. 

Will you help us to be innocent and happy ? 

Will you help us to be womanly and pure? 

Will you save us from the trouble and temptations 
That forever lie in waiting for the poor? 


and .§, tock ap te week WHE eagerness; fe he) til, in the gathering dusk and with the flickering fire- 


Supervisors manifested a sublime indifference to what 
was dore or not done at the Poor-house. The Super- 
intendent, we found, welcomed our help with eager- 
ness. He had been fearfully overworked, and with no 
womanly adviser by his side it was not strange that 
much was neglected. He complained most of the 
physician appointed to the care of the establish- 
ment. ‘‘He has charge of the city poor in general, 
and says that the alms-house should have a physician 
of its own; he lives at the other end of the city, and 
only comes once a week except when specially called 
for.”” ‘* You shall have a physician to visit you daily,” 
replied Aunt Prisca. ‘‘I will see to it. There are the 
rents of that down-town building of mine accumulat- 
ing from quarter to quarter; they would make an excel- 
lent salary for some rising young medical man who has 
not yet secured a city practice.” 

And so the days went by, Aunt Prisca and myself 
making pilgrimages to the Poor-house and seeing one 
abuse after another fall before her resolute, unwearied 
determination. Thanksgiving was approaching, and 
hampers came down from the farm in Vermont. 
dining hall at the alms-house had been repainted in 
bright colors, and as I fastened the long festoons of 
evergreen on the wall, and saw Aunt Prisca setting 
the contents of the hampers in appetizing array upon 
the table, I could not help thinking that the Poor- 
house was becoming a very pleasant place to live in, 
after all. 

The dinner was a grand success. My children had 
each been provided with new coarse white linen aprons. 





The | 





The old people were gay in new caps and neat linen. 
There were a number of invited guests; among others 
Dr. Goodenough, the white-haired pastor of our 
church. He made a little speech to the family as they 
stood clustered about the table, and told them that 
they would no longer be dependent on outside help 
for at last they had been provided with a matron, their 
superintendent having married again. I started; of 
course this was best for the superintendent, and it was 
strange we had never thought of it, but Aunt Prisca’s 
occupation was gone. ‘‘I take great pleasure,” said 
Dr. Goodenough, ‘‘in introducing to you the bride of 
your worthy superintendent,” and jhe led forward a 
little woman in a silvery-grey pongee and a Quakerish 
pearl-colored china crape shawl, but it was not until 
a rousing cheer rose from the ranks of paupers that 
I realized that the bride was Aunt Prisca herself. 

From the table we retired to the Superintendent’s 
rooms. They were in the south wing, and now that 
their bareness was relieved by Aunt Prisca’s belong- 
ings—the bright Kidderminster carpet, the house- 
plants in the sunny windows, the cane chairs and set- 
tles tied with little bows of cherry ribbon, the work- 
basket overflowing with bright wools, and the two 
gilded cages with the canary and the cardinal bird— 
they were vey attractive rooms indeed. 

The new physician was there—Dr. George Sterling— 
and he asked me into the dispensary, ostensibly to see 


good deal of patience until the snew came; that was 
too much. It began to fall the day before Thank«giv- 
ing, and the white flakes came down swiftly and 
silently all night; so that when Harry looked out of 
the window Thanksgiving morning the ground looked 
for all the world like a huge iced cake, and already 
balf-a-dozen boys were busy packing a coast on one 
part of the frosting. 

Iam inclined to think that Harry's mother did not 
appreciate the beauty of the snow that morning. She 
knew how hard it would be for ber small son to stay 
within doors, and, indeed, bis face wasso wistful whem 
he came down to breakfast that she privately re- 


| quested his father to go to the Doctor's and ask if he 
| could not go out for a little while that morning. And 


the Doctor actually said ‘‘ Yes!” So Harry was all 
bundled up, and, smiling as only a boy can smi'e who 
is going coasting, started off with bis sled. But what 
with breakfast as late as it will be Thanksgiving 
morning, particularly when half-a-dozen aunts and 
cousins are staying in the house, and the time that 
had passed before Harry's father returned from the 
Doctor’s, the morning had pretty well slipped away 
before he joined the boys on the hill; and just as he 
was thinking how jolly it all was the lunch-bell rang 
and Susan came to call him. 

Now, one of the aunts then staying at Harry’s 
bome was a very weak-minded aunt indeed, and 


| when Harry, lunch being over, begged to be allowed 


how nicely the institution was provided with medi- | 


cines but really to inquire into the matter of Blanche’s 
letter. ‘‘I did not think it sounded quite like you,”’ 
he said; ‘‘the spelling was a little shaky and the 


punctuation left much to be desired, but I was too cut | 


up by its intelligence to be very critical.” 

George and I live in the Doolittle house, but we 
drive daily to the alms-house; our hearts are in our 
work, and we are quite willing that Aunt Prisca’s pre- 
monition should be fulfilled; and it is possible that 
not only Aunt Prisca but all of us may yet die in the 
Poor-house. 


Our Poung Folks. 


THE GOBLIN ANDIRONS. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY 











By AVERIC 8S. FRANCIS. 


to coast down the hill a few times more this aunt 
aided and abetted him. His mother rather doubted 
the wisdom of this proceeding, but at length she said : 

“ Well, Harry, if L let you go out again for a little 
while, will you promise to comein the moment I send 
for you?” 

Of course he would; and, having been once more 
bundled up he again set forth. Dear me, how the 
time did fly! He and Tom Wheeler had just ar- 
rauged a splendid bob when that disagreeable Susan 


| appeared and told Harry that his mother wanted him 


| to come in right away. 


Now, there is nothing dearer 


| toa boy’s heart than a bob, and when Tom said to him, 


HEY were very curious andirons, certainly; and | 


so Harry thought as he lay on the rug before 
them and watched the firelight dance on the polished 
brass. They had originally belonged to a great-uncle 
of Harry’s, an eccentric old gentleman who had him- 
self designed them and was very proud of his “ goblin 
andirons,” leaving them, at his death, to his nephew 
asa gift of great value. 
gleaming brass. Two slender curved legs supported a 
ball as large as one’s fst; so far they were precisely 
alike; but upon each of these balls was seated a gob- 
lin, brass, like the rest, dressed in doublet and hose, 
with a long pointed cap and pointed shoes. Such a 
queer pair of figures as they were! and with the odd- 
est little faces imaginable. One of them, evidently 
quite a jolly goblin, with his legs twisted round under 
the ball, his hands in his pockets and his head on one 
side, regarded the world with an expression of great 
good-nature. The other was unmistakably bad-tem- 


| pered, for with his legs crossed and his hands clasped 


around his knee he glared severely at the floor, look- 
ing very morose and sour. Harry stared at them un- 


light playing over them, they seemed to move; and as 
a charred log fell asunder and the sparks went flying 


‘* Never mind, Harry, go down once more; hurry up 
and push off!” he hesitated a moment and then 
jumped on and went spinning down the bill. But by 
the time he reached the bottom he began to wish that 
he had not gone down, and as be climbed slowly up 
again the sunshine seemed suddenly to have faded 
away. Lam sorry to say, that this state of things 
made him rather cross, aud when the boys again stood 
on the top and little Bob Skinner said, 

“Tsay, Harry, if you've got to goin won’t you lend 
me your sled for a while?” his indignation lighted on 
the poor little feliow’s head. Harry was naturally a 
generous boy, and, being very proud of his sled, which 


| was, by general consent, known as the fastest on the 


They were of brass; shining, | 


in all directions he sat up in a great hurry, for surely | 


the good-natured goblin had actually stretched him- 
self and yawned. But no! for there he was, with his 
hands still in his pockets and his head on one side, 
looking straight at the carved leg of the table in 
the middle of the room; and Harry, curling himself 
up on the rug again, returned to his meditations. 
They were not very pleasant meditations if one could 
judge from the expression of his face, for his forehead 
was knotted into a frown and his small mouth curved 
down at the corners in a very pathetic manner. For 
Harry was unhappy; considering what a very small 
boy he was, very unhappy. And this was the reason: 

He had been very sick indeed that autumn, and 
when he came down stairs for the first time the Doc- 
tor said to him: 

‘‘ Now, Harry, my boy,if you will stay quietly in ihe 
house the greater part of the time for the next three 
or four weeks you will be as well as ever; but if you 
go out too soon and catch another cold we shall have 
you sick again—and we have had enough of that, 
haven’t we?” 

Harry was so weak then that he cared very little 
whether he was to be allowed to go out or not; but as 
his strength came back he grew tired of staying in 
the house so much of the time. He would stand at the 
window and watch the other children playing and 
sometimes a great tear would gather in one of his big 
brown eyes and roll down his cheek, for, after all, 
there isn’t muoh satisfaction in watching other boys 
play while one is shut up in the house. However, all 
things considered, Harry submitted to his fate witha 


hill, he would usually have taken a good deal of satis- 
faction in lending it, but just then he could not bear 
the thought that some one else would be the happier 
because he could not enjoy the fun. So regarding 
small Bob scornfully he answered: “Lend you my 
sled, Bob Skinner? I just guess I won’t. You'd 
smash it all to pieces in five minutes! You don’t know 
how to steer a bit,” and with this parting shot he 
started for home. 

He pretended not to care at all when his mother said 
she was very sorry that be had not kept his promise 
and come in just as soon as he was called, but marched 
straight up stairs to take off his things. On his way 
down again he passed the door of the school-room. 
Hearing laughter and talking inside he stopped and, 
curious to know what it was all about, tried to open 
the door. Finding it locked, and being in rather a 
pugnacious frame of mind, be thereupon proceeded 
to bang on the'door with his fists in a lively manner. 

In a moment it was opened, and cousin Jack, ap- 
pearing on the threshold, said, 

‘“‘Hullo, Harry! What's the matter?” 

“T want to come in,” responded that young man. 

“What for?’ asked Jack. 

“Cause I do,’’ was all the explanation 
deigned to give. 

**Good reason that,” said Jack, laughing, “but it 
won't do. Didn’t you see that placard on tbe door?” 
pointing to a piece of paper pinned up there with “* No 
Admittance” on it. 

“What does it mean?” demanded Harry, for the 
last word being a long one was too much for bim. 

“Tt means that you can’t come in,” answered Jack. 
“Something is goiog on in here that you mustn’t 
know about until this evening, for it’s going to be a 
surprise. Sotrot off, like a good boy. Why don’t you 
go and play with Molly and Fred? They are in your 
mother’s room.”” And so saying he shut the door and 
locked it again. 

Harry regarded the panels silently for a moment, 
and tben, doubling up his fists, began a vigorous tat- 
too upon them. This producing no result whatever 
he finally desisted, and, soothing his injured feelings 
by tearing down the placard, be marched down stairs 
and bestowed it upon the library fire where it blazed 
up brightly, making the brass goblins shire from 
head to foot. No further method of relieving his 
mind presenting itself he retired behind the wiudow 
curtains to meditate on his injuries, and, thence 
emerging as it grew darker, curled up before the fire. 
He had been wondering whether the boys had all goue 
home yet, and this leading him to observe how dark 
it was rapidly growing, had just muttered to himself : 

“Thanksgiving Day’s most over. I wish it was all 


Harry 
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ever, I do. I think Thanksgiving Day’s horrid. I 
don’t see what I’ve got to be thankful for;’’ when he 
distinctly heard a voice say, ‘“‘ Dear me, friend, how 
stiff one grows from sitting still so long!” 

There was no doubt about it this time; it was the 
good-natured goblin, who, with his head thrown 
back, was yawning and stretching at a great rate. 
His serene companion made no response to this re- 
wark, whereupon the former, after twirling around 
on his heel once or twice, took off bis queer poiuted 
eap, looked at it attentively, put it on again, whistling 
all the while to himself, and at length turned again 
to the gloomy goblin and after leoking at him a 
moment in silence said, 

‘‘T should really like to know what you are thinking 
about ?”’ 

‘“*My melancholy existence,’ was the doleful re- 
sponse, accompanied by a solemn shake of the head. 

‘“‘And is thatall you think of from morning till 
night ?” 

** Of course it is.” 

The first goblin was silent for a moment, and, 
taking off hiscap again, twirled it meditatively in the 
air. Suddenly he asked, 

‘And what do you do it for?” 

This question evidently rather posed the gloomy 
goblin, for he preserved a dignified silence, and after 
a moment’s pause the first speaker continued : 

“IT dont see how thinking how very unhappy you 
are is going to make you any happier. There you sit 
glowering at the carpet all day while I, though Lam 
in just the same box as you, am as merry as can be. 
Come, just to please me, tell me why you do it?” 

** Because,” said the other, with even moreseverity, 
“ because [I am not as frivolous as you, and having 
received many injuries at the bands of others I feel it 
but right and dignified to think about them continu- 
ally.” 

“But on this day, at any rate,’ urged the other, 
“this Thanksgiving Day, you might at least be a little 
more cheerful.” 

“This Thanksgiving Day!’ echoed the severe one; 
‘and why should I be cheerful for that reason? I 
bave nothing to be thankful for.” 

Harry, who had been listenivg in a state of great 
astonishment to all this, gave a start, for the remark 





sounded very familiar; and he was still wondering | 


whether the goblin or be himself ha 1 said it when the 
good-bumored one answered, with a laugh: 

“You’re as bad as the boy there asleep on the rug; 
he made that very same remark a moment ago.” 

‘““And he has reason for it, too,” said the other, for 
the first time changing his position aud striking the 
ball he was on with his fist. “‘I tell you, Gloriger, he 
is a very badly treated boy, and he ought to be un- 
happy.” 

**Humpb!” said Gloriger; “I shouldsay that he was 
avery lucky fellow, and that be ought to be very hap- 
py indeed.” 

These two speeches led Harry to conclude that the 
severe goblin was a very sensible fellow, after all, and 
that the other, forall his merry ways, was certaiply 


extremely stupid. But he did not bave much time | 


for these reflections, for his defender resumed, with 
considerable energy: 

**T should like to have you tell me what he has to be 
thankful for. Look at him. That's a pleasant way to 
spend a boliday—asleep on a rug when be might bave 
been out coasting with the other boys!”’ 

“And why wasn't he, Pemlan?’’ asked the other, 
quietly. 

“ Because the poor boy was sick some time ago, and 
his mother was mean enough to make him stay in on 
that account.” 

Harry’s opinion of the gloomy gobiin had been 


growing more and more favorable, but tbis last re- | 


indignant with Gloriger, and his indignation was not 
lessened when that quaint little gentleman asked: 

** And how was his illness caused in the first place?’ 

“T don’t know,” said Pemlan; * but what has that 
to do with it ?”’ 

“Ab! nothing, except that if he were very anxious 
to be thankful he might find a reason for being so in 
remembering how that same hard-hearted mother 
nursed him day and night, though he did fail ill from 
tumbling into a pond that he bad promised her he 
would not go near.” 

Harry's cheeks burned; really, appearances were 
very deceitful, and this merry-looking goblin was 
exceedingly disagreeable. 

“TI don’t see what difference tbat makes,” rejoined 
Pemlan ; “it probably doesn’t make him any happier 
to know that his illness was all bis own fault.” 

‘‘No, I suppose not,” said the other; “‘ but he can 
hardly feel injured on that point. No one was to 
blame but himself.” 

“IT don’t know that,” cried Pemlan, striking his 
knee with his hand; ‘I think the man was to blame 
who built the pond. He had no business to do it.” 

Again Harry felt a little distrust of this goblin, and 


was rather inclined to join in the laugh with which | 


Gloriger received this speech. 

Pemlan cast an apgry glance at his companion and 
sullenly added, 

“ But let that be as you please; it makes no differ- 
ence. There is very little doubt about one thing. 
There Harry lies on the rug instead of being out coast- 
ing. You can’t deny that.” 

“No,” said Gloriger, ‘I can't deny that; but,” he 





went on, slowly knocking his heels together, ‘‘he 
might be thankful that he bad such a very comforta- 
ble rug to lie on in such an exceedingly nice home 
as this.” 

Pemlan responding to this merely by a sulky grunt, 
the goblin continued: 

‘*Come, it’s foolish to waste so much sympatby on 
Harry. If you really must be doleful take some one 
like that little BobSkinner. One of the last back- 
logs we have had was part of a tree that stood near 
the Skinners’s house, and asad enough story it told me 
about them. If Harry were in Bob’s place for awhile 
he would give up lamenting over his own trials. He 
is younger than Harry, but you would be amazed if 
you knew tbe number of things that boy does to help 
his mother. Poor little fellow, be is so tired by the 
time night comes that he sleeps well even with no 
better bed than an old mattress on the floor, and with- 
out bed-clothes enough to keep him from shivering. 
And I'll tell you one thing,’’ Gloriger went on, taking 
off his cap and knockingit on his ball more and more 
emphatically as he proceeded, *‘ Harry might have 
been thankful for one thing at least to-day, a chance 
to have made Bob radiantly happy. That log behind 
us there, that was brought up awhile ago, told me 
about it. It was still in the cellarwhen the sled was 
taken down there-after Harry was through with it, 
so you see it derived its information from bead- 
quarters. It seems that Bob wanted to borrow the 
sled when Harry went in and didn’t want it any 
longer; and if you will believe me Harry wouldn’t 
lend it to him !"’ 

“Of course be wouldn’t,” said Pemlan, ‘“ that httle 
ragamuffin doesn't know anything about steering. 
He would have broken it all to pieces.” 

Now this was almost exactly what Harry had said, 
but it sounded very differently coming from the lips 
of the ill-natured goblin, and, feeling very much 
ashamed of himself, he blushed in the recesses of the 


| rug. 





| 


‘* How about that story that piece of paper told as | 


it burnt up?’ Pemlan asked. ‘‘Whatdo you say to 
every one’s going off into the school-room and shut- 


ting Harry out’ That was pleasant, too, wasn’t it?” | 


Gloriger burst into a hearty laugh. 
** You didn’t hear all of that story, my friend, or you 


wouldn’t have spoken of that. The truth is they | 
are getting up some charades for to-night, aud it is to | 
| be a surprise to Harry. To-morrow wiil be his birth- 


day, you know, and they are going to celebrate it 
to-night. That’s the reason they wouldn’t let him 
into the school-room. No, | don't think be neel be 
very unhappy about that.” 

And he laughed again. 

Harry was so astonished by this piece of intelligence 
that he almost betrayed that he was not asleep by sit- 
ting up; but he just saved bimself and only gave vent 
to asmothered gasp. Neither of the goblins seemed 
to notice this, however, and Gloriger went on: 


and field with river and hill beyond; that Thanks- 
giving morning bad come and the smoke was curling 
beautifully from all the big-throated chimaeys, and 
on the clear frosty air rang out from the house a joy- 
ous hymn, in tones that can only come from young 
and happy voices. At the sound of a not-far-off bell I 
stepped out of the door and down the box-bordered 
walk surrounded by you all—nephews and nieces, tall 
and short—and on we passed to the village church, 
where but for us, | am sorry to say, there would have 
been but a scant congregation. Our presence gave 
the minister a bappy look and filled his voice with 
trembling as be gave God thanks in prayer, and then 
spoke to us of all the loving kindnesses and tender 
mercies of which we were, alas! sadly unmindful. 
But his plain words recalled them to our minds, and I 
could see your faces grow earnest and thoughtful as 
you listened. After the pleasant service was closed 
by the devuut prayer in which | felt sure you all 
joined we turned homeward and you walked gladly 
but not frivolously, talking as befitted the time and 
the company. How the old house held you all and 
how from the huge brick oven turkeys and pies enough 
came to feed you did not in my dream seem at all 
marvelous; but when I saw you gathering about the 
table I was startled to see beside each one of you a 
pinched and sad face. Very lovingly you each drew 
your strange guest to the place next you, and I saw 
how weary and wan the faces were. We ate our 
pleasant meal together. The bounties with which 
the table was spread I knew were no provision of 
mine, and that they belonged to you to give your 
guests asmuch astome. After dinner we had music, 
and played many a merry game till the sun and you 
faded out of sight together. But before you went you 
said: ‘* Dear Aunt, we brought those guests to you to- 
day because we wanted to share the joy with them, 
and we knew you would be the bappier for our bring- 
ing them.” 

The dream cannot ‘‘come true.” We cannot join 
hands in prayer nor in frolic, but we can, and we 
will, I trust, find each our one guest or more with 
whom to share our comforts. Some are hungry for 
meat and some for love. Some are starved in body 
and some are starvedin heart. Feed all you can; and 
when, after this pleasant feast-time is past, you go back 
to the ordinary work of school or home or shop, you 
will find that you have within yourself a store of cheer 
and brightness which, like the widow’s barrel and 


| cruse, will neither waste nor fail though you use it 


lavishly for all around you. 
The ticking of the old clock in the corner is the only 


| sound I bear es I write, and it brings mea message 
| from a long line of Thanksgiving days which, with its 


“Come, Pemlan, try and look on the bright side of | 


things a little more; if you would only stop thinking 


about your ‘melancholy existence’ and pay more at- | 
| tention to what is going on around you, you would 


be much happier. There never was a day yet that | 


some brightness couldn’t be found in it. You den’t 
know what interesting and delightful stories the logs 
tell, and how much more epjoyment you wuuld get 
out of life if you only would, as I said, look on the 
bright side of thipgs. Why it was only yesterday 


that—” but what happened yesterday Harry never | 


knew for just then somebody called : 

* Harry! Harry!’ avd there was his mother in the 
doorway. ‘* Why here’s the boy,” she said coming in, 
“sound asleep on therug. Poor little laddie! Wake 
up, Harry, dinner’s ready.” 

Starting up upon his hands and knees, he closely in- 


mark somehow grated on his ear. But he was still | spected the andirors. Thire they were just as usual, 


cheerful dignity, it has announced to the inmates of 
this home, who, one after another, have gone up to the 
Better Country. It tells me that the Thanksgiving 
days here, though they seem to be many and come 
often, are very fewtoanyofus. I‘dves not make me 
sad—no, it makes me glad; for then comes the great 
Thanksgiving Day—that gladdest of all home-goings. 
Shall we vot all, dear boys and girls, keep that long 
day together in the Father’s home? 
AUNT PATIENCE. 


A NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
To * Pwozzier.” 
The whole, of 12 letters, is a bird. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, is a coachman. 
My 5, 6, 7, 8, is not fertile. 
My ¥, 10, 11, 12, is decree. 
SIX BURIED BIRDS AND 8IX BURIED TREES. 
James wants the new rental in net amount pa‘d over now, 


ANDOX. 


) landlord, and, next week, by the bye, we will own a lot useful 


the gloomy goblin still staring fixedly at the carpet | 
and the merry one with his eyes intent ou the table | 
| leg. Rising to his fet and nestling close to his mother | 


Harry whispered, 


“I tell you what, motber, I'm awful sorry | was so 


naughty. I won't be ever again, | really won’t. The 
goblins have been taiking about me for ever so leng, 
and I’m dreadful ashamed of myself; and I’m going 
to lend my sled to Bob Skioner te-morrow—see if I 
don’t.” 

Before bis astonished motber could ask for an ex- 
planation in came Harry's father, who, picking up 
his small son, tossed him up on his shoulder and 
marched into the dininpg-room with him. And after 
dinner they did bave a jolly time, for the goblin was 
right, and they had been arranging charades in the 
school-room. Bed-time came all too soon, but Harry 
went up stairs witha lamb-like docility that aston- 
ished his mother; as did also this addition to bis even- 
ing prayer: 

‘* Please, God, bless Bob Skinner; and I’m awful 
glad I’ve got a bed to sleep in, and I wish he had one 
too!”’ 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
L HAD just been reading the Thanksgiving procla- 

mation, and I put my head back against the easy- 
chair in which | was sittingand dreamed. It was not 
exactly a day-dream for it was evening, and it was 
not a sleeping dream for I was awake. I dreamed 
that Llived in a great wide-doored house, with many 
windows looking out on to’shaded lawn and orcbard 





to jive stock, which produced a rich crop early. 
VILLA GAYNES. 
EASY DIAMOND. 
A vowel. 


i. 
2. A girl’s name. 
3. Combination. 
4. A negative. 
5. A consonant in the above nm gative. M. H,. 
CHARADE. 
My /Jirst is a fruit, 
My neat is a shoot. 
Or, perbaps you may call it a plant. 
The first grows on the second, 
Very juicy ‘tis reckoned. 
The whole’s like the second, | grant. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 5. 
Enigma.—Not what we do, but how. 


Half Square.- bLBBANOR 
BDiIT OR 
B I S ON 
ATOM 
NON 
OR 
N 
Central Acrostic. Arithmetical Problem. 
iT us 379 
Ac H sa 58 
Em E ry — 
3082 
Lu C ia 1895 
As H er — 
Ma R ia 21982 
Ur i el Key: 0 BLUE PANSY 
Su §8 an 1234567890 
Pe T er 
Al I ce Double A crostic. 
AmaA fa B ello W 
Na N cy R abd I 
> ow & 
Re el A dmira L 
Ag es N apbtbal I 
Bl as T boma 8 


= 
ZOo-Z0 

ta) 

= 











